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TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., OCTOBER, 1901. 


NECESSITY OF THE TRADE UNION. 


By HERBERT N, CASSON, 


The trade union civilizes the capitalist. It 
prevents him from making a Persian Shah of 
himself. It transforms the wage-workers from 
human machines into human beings. It draws 
a line between fair play and oppression and 
says, “‘ Thus far, and no farther shall you go.”’ 
It says to him, ‘‘This is America, not Russia ; 
and you must do business the American way.’’ 

“When capital disarms, labor will, but not be- 
fore,”? said Wendell Phillips. Before corpora- 
tions and trusts were formed, when capitalists 
were weak and disorganized, there was some 
reason for their opposition to trade unions. But 
today the fight made by the trusts against union- 
ism is in every way unjust. 

The modern capitalist is armed and organized. 
He is protected by every possible fortress of 
law. He has a host of hired litterateurs to de 
fend his actions and abuse his opponents. He 
even counts on the police, the militia and the 
national guard to always champion his side of 
the quarrel when he disagrees with his em 
ployes. His one aim and object in life is to get 
as much work done for as little money as possi- 
ble, and to sell the product for the highest price 
he can secure. 

Fifty years ago, when ten men worked side by 
side with their employer, in a little wooden 
factory, each separate workman counted for 
something. He called his employer by name 
and was free to give advice about the business. 
He was much more like a partner than a hired 
hand. But in the gigantic plants that now 
exist, one worker counts for as little asa leaf 


on a tree. The bigger the plant, the smaller 
the workman, is a truth that most American 
wage-earners have found out by experience. 

This shrinkage of the workman’s individu- 
ality can only be overcome in two ways—by 
organization, or by some catastrophe which 
greatly reduces the number of workingmen in 
the country. The latter happens occasionally, 
as after the Black Plague in Europe and during 
the Civil War in America, but it can hardly be 
recommended as a plan of reform. 

Organization is therefore the only expedient 
by which the worker can retain any industrial 
rights whatever. If he has no right to set a 
minimum price upon his labor, then the grocer 
has no right to set a price upon his groceries 
and the physician has no right to fix his own 
fee. When any body of people are prevented 
from combining for mutual profit, business 
stops and slavery begins. 

*T have a right to be a man,” said Francis 
Lieber, ‘‘ because Iam a man.’”’? The unjastifi- 
able attempt of capitalists to ignore trade 
unions, to refuse arbitration, and lock the office 
door against the elected representative of the 
workingmen, is a denial of those fundamental 
rights upon which democracy and civilization 
stand. 

The trade union is, in short, the natural pro- 
duct of the present industrial system. No agi- 
tator or body of labor leaders is to be credited 
with the production of the labor movement. 
The cause of unionism is the instinct of self- 
preservation. 
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LABOR’S SPIRIT OF UNITY. 


By SAm L, LEFFINGWELL. 


Trade unionism is productive of friendship, 
fellowship, fraternity. It creates a bond of 
sympathetic fellow-feeling one for another; an 
agreement of affections; increases the feeling 
of love and good will for others less fortunate; 
inspires a spirit for the exercise of the greatest 
of all virtues, charity for all mankind. 

In true trade-unionism there is found a one- 
ness—a oneness of purpose—not established or 
practiced by any other known human institu- 
tion. 

It is made unique throughout the world in 
its oneness, founded more nearly and clearly 
than any other human invention upon the fath- 
erhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 

Every trade unionist, in whatever country or 
clime, of whatever nationality; of whatever 
sex or color; of whatever sect, creed or belief, 
politically, religious or otherwise, must regard 
every other true and loyal trade unionist, wher- 
ever found, with respect and consideration ; 
must regard him as entitled to the same rights 
and privileges that he himself claims or enjoys. 

Oneness in trade unionism is not only the 
cornerstone—the foundation—of the edifice, but 
the bulwark of its stability and protection. 

It is moving forward as one grand army of 
peace and virtue to maintain for itself an equal- 
ity of rights among men in a struggle for exist- 
ence forced upon it by a creative power or 
conditions in which it had no choice of selec- 
tion. 

For ages untold the world’s people were in 
almost every clime struggling for a mere exist- 
ence—an existence for which they were not 
responsible. The power of Might has always 
been the oppressor. 

Common sense is alone sufficient to establish 
the fact that there can be no inequality in the 
action of birth; that in creative quality nature 
performs its work without choice or favoritism. 
Climate, conditions and environments may bring 
about changes of stature, color and even other 
physical and mental organisms ; but the creative 
power, having nothing to do but its work of 
producing, establishes no right or privilege to 
be exercised upon any one of its productions 
that was not allotted to every other one of like 
species. 

Nations have risen and fallen—governments 
have ruled and met their doom of subjugation 
by succeeding dynasties—peoples have survived 
and flourished only to fall by the sword. 





The dividing of peoples ; the formation of new 
nations ; the slow development of intelligence 
during the medieval period was productive of 
a new era of thought which can trace its results 
to the present age. 

It is not extravagant to assert that even our 
present system of trade union organization had 
its origin in incidents of the middle ages in 
disasters and scourges which there fell heavily 
upon the people of Northern Europe. In the 
fourteenth century the entire masses of Eng- 
land were the serfs of the few who had gained 
power only by the sword. 

Then it was that labor first began to raise its 
head. There were as many landlords as ever, 
and as much land, but there were only half as 
many workers to till the fields. The power of 
Might was weakened on one side and the power 
of Right seized the opportunity of advantage 
to gain some of the rights of which it had been 
deprived. 

Organizations of guilds followed in the wake, 
and although the years of development were 
long, tempestuous and tedious they grew by 
intelligence, experience and enlightenment, 
until we of today can rejoice with earnest 
gratefulness for the blessings we have in hand 
by this miracle of evolution. 

The crowning effect of this oneness of pur- 
pose found so strongly intrenched in the spirit 
and practice of trade unionism—and in no other 
institution of human creation is its assertion of 
equality—equality of association, equality of 
purpose, equality of rights. 

And what should be the pride of all those who 
participate in the blessings of this oneness of 
purpose and principle? 

The work is not finished. Nothing should 
be left at a standstill. Over one million mem- 
bers are now in full and faithful affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. E Pluribus 
Onum !—Many in one—a million in one—a mil- 
lion of oneness. Even that, glorious as it 
certainly is, is not enough. Enlightenment, 
education, organization should be the watch- 
word on every hand. 

Let trade unionists in every quarter, of what- 
ever trade, calling or affiliation, keep sleepless 
watch, guard every passway, strengthen every 
outpost, recruit unfilled ranks and march for- 
ward, boldly, defiantly, bravely, with a oneness 
that even the might of wealth has not the 
power to destroy. 
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THE HISTORY OF LABOR. 


BY THOSE WHO MADE IT. 


+ 


NO CHILDREN IN TENNESSEE FACTORIES. 


By CHARLES P, FAHEY. 


HILD-labor in the South has become 
one of the burning questions not 
only to the wage-workers, but to all 
civilized and humane society, which 
realizes that the little children 
of today are the citizens of tomorrow. 

To its credit be it said that the state of Ten- 
nessee, at its last general assembly, January,1901, 
enacted a statute which prohibits the employ- 
ment of children under the age of fourteen years 
in the workshops, mines or factories in the state. 

It was a long and hard struggle, for the 
Southern people do not, as a rule, comprehend 
the modern industrial conditions which have so 
lately been transplanted to their midst. 

In August, 1890, a few scattered trade unions 
of Nashville began an agitation for the organi- 
zation of a central labor body for the city. 
They had become convinced that no success in 
legislative matters was possible without central- 
ized effort on the part of the unions. 

After various struggles and disappointments, 
aso-called child labor law was passed in 1893, 
and, much to our chagrin, when an attempt 
was made to have it enforced, we found it was 
not worth the paper upon which it was written. 

In 1895 another bill was framed and intro- 
duced, but received only a few votes. In 1897 
still another bill was introduced, and received 
only 27 votes out of the 50 required to pass it 
even in the lower house. 

In 1899 the same kind of legislation met its 
usual fate. In the meantime the Tennessee 
State Federation of Labor had been organized 
and its members came to the conclusion that it 
was useless to trust to the fairness and humanity 
of the average legislature for a child labor 
law. The influence of employers, while per- 
haps only exerted indirectly, was always enough 
to nullify our best efforts. 

All this time the employment of little children 











was increasing. It wouldseem that no humane 
employer could calmly contemplate these little 
ones drooping over their enforced tasks when 
they should beat play orin school. But the sad 
truth is that many things are done under the 
excuse of ‘*business,’? which would not be tol- 
erated if the public realized the actual condi- 
tion. The children of the factory were helpless 
and for many years they had no champion ex- 
cept the labor unions. 

The legislative committee of the State Feder- 
ation finally concluded that the time to begin 
an agitation was before the legislature was elected, 
Acting upon this belief, our committee attended 
the state conventions of both Republican and 
Democratic parties and asked them to incor- 
porate in their platforms a declaration in favor 
of a child labor law. They both did so. 

Experience proved that this was a very wise 
course. The legislator who was pledged before- 
hand to the measure could hardly refuse to vote 
for it when the legislature convened. At the 
session in January of this year, the child labor 
law was passed. Thus our efforts were crowned 
with success after eleven years of agitation, 
persistent effort and disappointment. 

In less than a week after Governor McMillan 
signed the bill an attempt was made to nullify 
it by the introduction of amendments in both 
houses, postponing its operation until 1903. 
These, however, were promptly killed. 

Having made this great step forward in rela- 
tion to child labor, we hope to go still further in 
1903, and pass acompulsory education law. 

Tennessee’s action in the interest of the 
little children has aroused widespread interest 
throughout the South, and a public sentiment 
is being created which will probably result in 
the enactment of similar legislation in the other 
Southern states where the children are still 
employed. 
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HOW CIGARMAKERS MADE HISTORY IN 1886, 


By H. GUTSTADT. 





HAT dol regard as the most inter- 
esting, thrilling or far-reaching 
incident, or event, in the labor 
movement of the United States? 
I have before me clippings of the New York 

World of July and August, 1886, and shall 

give merely headlines in consecutive order. 

July 28.—The first blow struck—All Cigar- 
makers who are not Knights must quit work— 
A committee of Knights of Labor visit Levy 
Bros.’ factory—About 450 men and women 
quit work—A general lockout rumor. 

July 29, 1886.—More cigarmakers out—The 
war between the Knights and Progressives rages 
fiercely—It is expected that about 6,000 people 
will be thrown out of work—The manufacturers 
stand by the Knights of Labor—Will the two 
Cigarmakers’ unions be amalgamated ? 

July 30, 1886.—Internecine labor war—Five 
thousand Cigarmakers thrown out of work— 
The Progressive Union asks aid from the Inter- 
national—Prospects that the fight will cause 
ten thousand people to quit work. 

August 3, 1886.—Battle of the Knights—In- 
ternational Cigarmakers to raise money for the 
Progressives—The Knights given more time to 
fill the factories where strikes have taken place 
—No workmen to be brought from outside 
places—More strikes. 

August 11, 1886.—The Progressives dissolve— 
The members join the International Union— 
What the manufacturers say. 

August 12, 1886.—Cigarmakers combined— 
Terms agreed upon for the amalgamation of 
the two unions—Knights of Labor do not suc- 
ceed in filling any of the factories from which 
the men have been locked out. 

August 14, 1886.—The Cigarmakers victorious 
—Manufacturers give up the Knights of Labor 
and go to the Progressives—Following tele- 
gram was sent to President Strasser of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America, 
at Buffalo: ‘“‘Ultimatum presented. The in- 
fluence of the Home Club gone. The cigar 
manufacturers have sent for committees. Their 
shops will be opened Monday. Long live the 
Internationals and all other Trade Unions. 

Sam GOMPERS. 
M. DAMPF. 
GEORGE PAPE.” 

These headlines tell a story which in detail 
would fill a volume of great value to the student 
of the labor movement. To my mind, there 


was more history made in those eighteen days, 
from July 27 to August 14, 1886, for the cause 
of labor in the United States than during all 
the time previous thereto. 

It was the culmination of a condition which 
had taken years for its development. It was 
not a battle between Cigarmakers and Knights 
of Labor, as it would seem. It was a gigantic 
struggle of different principles. 

Circumstances forced the Cigarmakers’ Trade 
Union to the front as the champion of its side. 
In short, it was a war of aggression on the one 
side, and resistance for self-preservation on the 
other. The life of the whole trade union move- 
ment, nothing more, nothing less, was the issue, 

A short historical résumé of the Order of 
the Knights of Labor prior to their conflict 
with the Cigarmakers may be interesting to 
the younger element of the labor movement. 

Organized about 1870, in Philadelphia, upon 
the assumption that only through absolute se- 
cret organization could the condition of labor 
be improved, they made but little headway 
until after the memorable strike and disturb- 
ance of 1877. Then they gained power and 
numbers, and gradually began to organize 
trades assemblies. 

They were determined to control the labor 
movement, and, whenever opportunities pre- 
sented, did all they could to injure unions which 
could not be controlled by them. 

Thus they entered into agreements with em- 
ployers to furnish labor at less wages than the 
standard established by the unions, 

At this critical time they held a convention at 
the city of Richmond, and issued a mandate that 
every member of the Cigarmakers’ International 
Union, also a member of the Knights, must 
either leave the Union or the Order. This was 
the straw which broke the camel’s back. 

The Cigarmakers, with Adolph Strasser and 
Samuel Gompers as leaders, began to strike 
back, and many were the misgivings and dire 
results prophesied from such an undertaking. 
But the result proved their wisdom and fore- 
sight. 

As the fight waxed hotter, the trade unionists 
of the country began to flock around those 
fearless leaders. Confidence was again restored, 
and when finally the events enumerated at the 
beginning of this writing occurred and the 
Knights of Labor were defeated, the future of 
trade unionism secured. 
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MY FIRST EXPERIENCE IN A STRIKE. 


By GEORGE E, MCNEILL. 


IME must prove the degree of import- 
ance of any event. The best that 
we can do is to describe some of the 
incidents of which we have correct 

knowledge. The formative period of the labor 
movement in this country was of great import- 
ance. My knowledge of that period was ob- 
tained partly from men and women who were 
participants of the events of their day; also 
from others who were observers, and from 
copies of old circulars, pamphlets, records of 
meetings, occasional newspapers and manu- 
scripts. 

My memory goes back to those days. My 
first days in the woolen mill, the long, long, 
dreary days of factory slavery. The hours of 
labor were excessive and wages were paid every 
three months. 

The boys and girls working in the mill were 
always hoping for a breakdown of the machin- 
ery or a freshet or drouth or any calamity that 
stopped for a time the weary murmur of the 
machinery. 

These stoppages gave them the liberty of 
play upon the snow or ice in winter, or on the 
sand of the not distant sea inthe summer. We 
hated our drudgery—but, asit seemed a common 
lot, we worked and hated, hated and worked. 
The most of my work-mates have passed be- 
yond the sound of the factory bells, but the 
memory of those days, recalled by this writing, 
are as of a past life in another world. 

In the early summer of 1851, fifty years ago, 
I received my first experience in a so-called 
strike. A new agent of the corporation intro- 
duced new rules. Under the old agent it was 
the custom of the men to go out of the mill at 
about 10 o’clock in the forenoon and to remain 
away from ten to twenty minutes. 

The new rules prohibited this old-time privi- 
lege. On the day the rules were to go into 
force the spinners went out as usual, and upon 
their return were discharged. 

It was a lockout, but was termed a strike. 
After the men were discharged they organized 
aunion. In a day or two the women weavers 
joined the spinners; the mills were closed, and 
80 remained for months. 

The long hours of labor, the employment of 
little children and the many rigorous restric- 
tions thrown about our work, all tended to a 
feeling of bitter dissatisfaction, which culmin- 
ated in this lockout. Strikes were by no means 


as common in those days as now, and the lock- 
out, as a means of retaliation on the part of 
employers, was unknown in that section of the 
country. 

After some weeks foreign workers gathered, 
as is usual in such cases, from among the doubt- 
ful and dissipated classes of large cities. They 
were lodged in a large dance hall. This created 
considerable antagonism, but no overt acts were 
done by the persons locked out. The window 
glass in the hall was broken by boys and a 
small building burned by persons unknown. 

The lockout resulted in a change in the popu- 
lation of the town, many of the native workers 
never returning to the mills. Some of them 
were boycotted, and the agent of the mill is 
reported to have said that he would punish 
them, or any other of the employes of the cor- 
poration, who dared oppose his rules or attempt 
to organize a trade union. 

The 10-hour movement was given a new im- 
petus by this lockout. It became a political 
issue, and Mr. Johnson Mason introduced a 10- 
hour bill in the Massachusetts legislature. 

There was but one organized ‘trade union in 
the mill, prior to the lockout. This was an 
English trade union. All the members were 
Englishmen and members of the Block Printers’ 
Union. They worked but ten hours a day, 
while the other employes worked such hours as 
the corporation dictated. 

In other towns and cities labor organizations 
soon sprang up, especially in the cotton and 
woolen industries. The poor duped foreign 
workers, who took the place of the old em- 
ployes, at less wages, caused a political revo- 
lution. 

Can anyone, not conversant with these pio- 
neer times, estimate the importance of this 
lockout in a little factory village, fifty years 
ago? 

Such events are worthy of the poet’s pen or 
of the historian’s art. Events unnoted in their 
time, but reaching down to us in their effects 
as they will reach down to our children and 
children’s children. 

From this dark picture of the past, we may 
look to a brighter and happier future. The 
way may be through darkened pathways. The 
war is on, for it is war, and it is folly to cry 
‘* Peace! Peace!’ when there is no peace. 

The trade unions united in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will prove invincible. 
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EPISODE OF THE RICHMOND CONVENTION. 


By H. J. SKEFFINGTON, 


MOST interesting and far-reaching 
incident of the labor movement in 
the recollection of the writer, was 
the vote of the General Assembly of 
the Knights of Labor held in 
Richmond, Va., in 1886, whereby 
the Cigarmakers were ordered to leave the 
Knights of Labor or sever their connection with 
the Cigarmakers’ International Union. 

That vote might well be designated the mad- 
dening effect of the intoxication of power. 
The convention itself was the high water mark 
of the Order of the Knights of Labor, claiming 
more than a million of members in good stand- 
ing. 

For some years previous to that General 
Assembly a contest had been waged with great 
force and ability, between the methods of 
organization as represented by the American 
Federation of Labor, which guaranteed com- 
plete autonomy to all the unions affiliated with 
it, and that method of centralized power which 
gave to the General Executive Board of the 
Knights of Labor supreme authority. 

There were already alarming signs that the 
various trades preferred to manage their own 
affairs instead of mixing indiscriminately in or- 
ganization with those having no special interest 
with them. The Knights of Labor failed to 
read the signs aright. 

The Shoemakers of the country were mem- 
bers of the Knights of Labor, but for the most 
part members of mixed Local Assemblies and 
attached to mixed District Assemblies. In Phila- 
delphia and New York the Shoemakers were 
organized in distinctively Shoemaker’s District 
Assemblies, and readily learned the benefits to 
be attained by attending themselves to the de- 
tails of their craft. 

In the course of time national conventions 
of the craft were held and efforts made to 
establish a National Trade Assembly, which 
would embrace the Shoemakers throughout 
the country. 

It was sought to emulate the example of 
Local Assembly No. 300, Window Glass Work- 
ers, which embraced all of the workers of that 
craft in that centralized body, and gave them 
then complete autonomy similar to that now 
enjoyed by the National Trade Unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 

The Telegraphers were organized as a national 
body under National Trade Assembly No. 45, 
but the effort of the Shoemakers along similar 






lines seemed to attract the special enmity of 
most of the officers and members of the General 
Executive Board of the Knights of Labor. 

It was feared by them, and they announced, 
that “‘it is but a step from a National Trade As- 
sembly to a National Trade Union, and trade 
unions and strikes are relics of barbarism not 
to be tolerated by the Knights of Labor.” 

At the special session of the General Assembly 
of the Knights of Labor, held at Cleveland, 
May, 1886, George E. McNeill, of Boston, in 
championing the cause of the organization of 
trades on national lines within the order of the 
Knights of Labor, was denounced by John 
Howe, Master Workman of District Assembly 
No. 30, of Massachusetts, who undoubtedly 
voiced the sentiment of that general assembly. 

Notwithstanding the bitterness thus dis- 
played, the Shoemakers carried the contest to 
that remarkable session of the general assem- 
bly a few months later in Richmond, Va., and 
succeeded in having a vote passed granting 
to them a National Trade Assembly charter. 

Nearly a week later, when a large number of 
delegates had returned to their homes, the veto 
was sought to be “verified”? and by the jug- 
glery of the administration the whole matter 
was wiped off the records. 

Next in the intoxication of power, came the 
vote to force a dissolution of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union. It was the supreme crisis 
in the struggle between the centralized form 
of organization, dependent entirely upon a 
supreme head that had demonstrated time and 
again its inability to care for the interests of 
of the workers organized under its banner, 
and the decentralized form, which bade the 
workers ‘ build from the ground up.”’ 

The line so strictly drawn between these forms 
of organization left the workers no room for 
doubt, and to my mind, though it was not so 
intended, it was the one thing above all others 
that straightened out the lines of industrial 
organization and placed the workers of the 
country on a firmer and surer basis than ever 
before. 

The work and growth of the American 
Federation of Labor attests the wisdom and 
devotion of that band of grizzled old veterans 
who gave their ability and time to the work of 
its construction without price—for it was indeed 
a labor of love—and without hope of reward ex- 
cept that which comes from the performance of 
duty well done. 
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MINERS’ SUSPENSION OF 1894. 


By P. MCBRYDE. 


HE most interesting, thrilling and far- 
reaching incident or event in the 
labor movement of the United States 
was, in my opinion, the Miners’ sus- 

pension of 1894. 

The suspension was interesting because it 
was a new experiment. It took place at a time 
when the trade of the country was in a chaotic 
condition, and when the members of other labor 
organizations were compelled to accept reduc- 
tions. Miners were unaccustomed to quit work 
in such large numbers—200,000 suspending. 
Their organization was practically without 
fands—about $1,500 in thetreasury. They re- 
ceived no assistance from the labor organiza- 
tions of the country, except about $1,500 from 
the American Federation. Telegrams express- 
ing sympathy were received by the bushel at 
headquarters. 

In the face of a falling market, with the 
country stocked with coal, without money and 
without assistance the Miners in the short space 
of seven weeks gained an advance of ten cents 
per ton and a rate of mining that was not 
equalled except for a few months until the Chi- 
cago Convention of 1898.—A record that, in my 
opinion, stands unparalleled by any labor or- 
ganization in the world. 

Scale of mining in Ohio (the basing point) 
from April 21, 1894, to April 1, 1902. April 21, 
1894, 50 cents per ton; April 21, 1894, to June 
11, 1894, suspension ; June 11, 1894, to June 1, 
1895, 60 cents per ton ; June 1, 1895, to October 
1, 1895, 51 cents per ton; October 1, 1895, to 
March 1, 1896, 55 cents per ton; March 1, 1896, 
to October 1, 1896, 61 cents per ton ; October 1, 
1896, to January 1, 1897, 45 cents per ton; Jan- 
uary 1, 1897, to July 4, 1897, 51 cents per ton; 
July 4, 1897, to September 11, 1897, suspension ; 
September 13, 1897, to April 1, 1898, 56 cents per 
ton; April 1, 1898, to April 1, 1900, 66 cents per 
ton; April 1, 1900, to April 1, 1902, 80 cents per 
ton. 

Advance secured by suspension of 1894, 10 
cents per ton; advance secured by suspension 
of 1897, five cents per ton. The above figures 
and result demonstrate how very interesting 
was the suspension of 1894. 

Thrilling, well it was. The miners of 
Glouster, Ohio, took the rifles from a company 
of national guard; four miners were legally 
murdered near Washington Run, Pa. In 
many places the miners to relieve their 






monotony held up coal trains and sometimes 
ditched them. This so angered a few obtuse 
Governors who could not see a joke that they 
called out the |militia. An amusing cuss who 
did not like the Miners to have all the fun to 
themselves was considerate enough to send an 
infernal machine to President McBride. Many 
railroad presidents were in a state of trepida- 
tion lest the miners would in some mysterious 
manner cause their railroads to vanish during 
the night. 

Far-reaching. There is where the suspension 
of 1894 excels many other efforts of organized 
labor. The interstate movement inaugurated 
by John McBride in 1885, was disrupted in 1887 
by the withdrawal of the Illinois operators. 
In 1894, after being in a comatose condition for 
seven years, the interstate agreement was re- 
juvenated by the signing of the scale by 
operators from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, which made possible the benefi- 
cent and satisfactory conditions now existing in 
the bituminous coal trade. 

When the Miners’ delegates at the Cleveland 
convention declared that their constituents 
were too poor to send delegates to another 
national convention, and adopted a resolution 
giving the power to settle the suspension into 
the hands of the national officers and district 
presidents, they unknowingly sacrified the men 
who were then their officials, but a similar reso- 
lution will never be introduced in a Miners’ 
convention. 

In 1897 the delegates were compelled to sit in 
convention until an agreement was reached. 

In 1894 the Miners were left to their own re- 
sources, in 1897 the labor organizations sent 
to the Miners’ organization $23,000. Messrs. 
Gompers, Debs, Mahon and over 20 other ener- 
getic men rendered them aid. 

In 1894 the Miners, without funds, in the face 
of a falling market secured 10 cents per ton 
advance. 

In 1897 with the country fairly prosperous 
and aided by all the labor organizations of 
the country they secured five cents per ton 
advance. 

One effect of the suspension of ’94 is that 
the Miners through their delegates will here- 
after be compelled to make their own agree- 
ments, and that other labor organizations will 
not allow a national organization to engage in a 
national struggle without rendering assistance. 
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WHEN WE DECLARED FOR EIGHT HOURS. 


By GABRIEL EDMONSTON. 








IGHT hours for the workday is the strat- 

egical position in the battle for wages 
that must and will be maintained at 
any cost. 

Agitation for the 8-hour work day is now 80 
much a matter of course that very few people, 
either in the labor movement or outside of it, 
remember what a radical step in advance the 
American Federation of Labor took when it an- 
nounced at the Chicago convention of 1884 
that in two years, that is May 1, 1886, it would 
begin the establishment of the 8-hour workday. 

This declaration meant a new and very re- 
markable change in the policy and practice of 
the labor movement. It was not only that the 
agitation for the shorter workday was impor- 
tant in itself, but in making this declaration so 
openly and so far in advance the American 
Federation of Labor took the public into its 
confidence and discarded the policy of secresy 
which had so long characterized other forms of 
labor organization. 

It said in effect to the general public, ‘‘ we 
know we are right in this proposed step and 
feel that we have only to explain it openly and 
thoroughly and we will have all good citizens 
with us.” 

Prior to 1884 the three general terms, ‘“‘ agita- 
tion, education and organization,’’ had stood 
to the public in rather a vague way as about 
the only stated policy of the labor unions. 

Trade unions had been growing rapidly for 
some years and doing very good work, but 
many opponents denounced them because it 
was alleged, they had no remedy to offer as an 
offset to the rapid multiplication of machinery 
which filled the streets with thousands of unem- 
ployed. 

The American Federation of Labor, rejecting 
the impracticable theories of both socialists 
and anarchists, offered the 8-hour propaganda 
as a thoroughly practical foundation upon 
which would be built many vital and necessary 
reforms, of which the general public, and even 
the workers themselves, hardly dreamed. 


The trade unions realized that the wage- 
worker must be released from drudgery and 
given reasonable leisure for education and rec- 
reation before any improvement in his condi- 
tion could be expected. It was convinced that 
all desired improvements and reforms must 
come from the efforts of the wage-workers 
themselves. Thus the 8-hour day was a distinct 
effort to give the toilers an opportunity to do 
for themselves the many things which theorists 
had long and vainly been trying to do for 
them. 

So convinced was the American Federation 
of Labor of the importance of the movement 
for shorter hours that it courteously invited a 
rival organization, the Knights of Labor, to join 
forces with it in this movement. For reasons 
known only to themselves the Knights of Labor 
took no action in this direction. 

Briefly, the reasons that I have just stated made 
the inauguration of the 8-hour day in 1884 one 
of the most important events in the history of 
American trade unionism. 

Unfortunately, the initial work for its estab- 
lishment in 1886 was a failure on account of the 
unauthorized intermeddling of the anarchists, 
which culminated in the Haymarket riot in 
Chicago. Public sympathy received a shock 
and the whole sad affair was unjustly connected 
in some degree with the trade unions, although 
none opposed the anarchists and their methods 
more strongly than these very trade unions. 

Through persistent effort on the part of the 
American Federation of Labor, in co-operation 
with national trades, the shortening of the work- 
day from ten hours has now been accomplished 
in many directions and is likely to go on very 
rapidly in the future. 

Who shall say that it would have come 
through other means than the American Fed- 
eration of Labor? Local effort was powerless. 
A national craft movement might have given it 
a short life. A general action of the skilled 
trades, co-operating with a federation, was the 
only practical method of giving it permanency. 





We stand here at the end of mighty years, 

And a great wonder rushes on the heart. 

While cities rose and blossomed into dust, 
While shadowy lines of kings were blown to air— 
What was the purpose brooding on the world 
Through the large leisure of the centuries? 


And what the end—failure or victory ? 


We know at last the future is secure. 

God is descending from eternity. 

Yes, down in the thick of things, the men of greed 

Are thumping the inhospitable clay ; 

By wondrous toils the men without the dream 

Are laying the foundation of the dream, the kingdom 
of fraternity foretold. —EDWIN MARKHAM. 
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TWO TYPES OF WASTED LIVES. 


By Lizzie M. HOLMEs. 


An exquisite young creature, the son of a 
millionaire father, lolls on the luxurious divan 
of a room in his favorite club house, enduring 
an attack of twentieth century ennui. George 
Meredith is a fair product of the best modern 
culture. All that generations have accumulated 
of knowledge, taste, elegance have been given 
him; nothing has been wanting. Whatever 
could add to the rich development of a human 
being, whatever the world held that could min- 
ister to the perfection of a precious creation 
has been obtained for this young man. There 
enters another man, much like himself except 
that his effort to keep up the pace is a desperate 
struggle. - 

“That you, Clifton?’? Meredith drawls. ‘‘Sit 
down, or whatever else you like. Then tell me, 
in a word, what we are good for ?”’ 

Olifton sprawls himself over a rich pile of up- 
holstery and answers carelessly : 

“In whose eyes, for instance ?”’ 

“ Anybody’s.”’ 

“The tradesmen would miss us—so would our 
valets, until they secured other positions.” 

“But society, the world ” 

“We ornament them, no doubt.”’ 

“Dubious. Chollie Warrington with his lisp 
and his cane and his empty purse is prettier 
than you at your best.”’ 

“Complimentary. What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“T don’t know, and I want you totellme. I’m 
sick of myself. What shall I do?” 

“You might go to work.” 

“To jostle some one else who can do the work 
much better than I can, out of his place. And 
then—business is so beastly vulgar.” 

“You might go in for charity—doing good, 
and that sort of thing.” 

“Oh, I subscribe to all the charities—no satis- 
faction in it—like trying to bale out a leaky 
ship with a tin cup.” 

“T mean the regular thing—go down among 
the poor and learn all about them—sympathy, 
and all that, you know.” 

“Couldn’t do it, on my life. Poverty may 
be picturesque in the Old World, but here—it 
looks badly and smells worse. I couldn’t give 
a4 common starving man a meal if I had to stay 
and watch him eat it. Besides, they’re impu- 
dent. They won’t understand us.” 

“They’re not as obsequious as where they’ve 
made a business of it for several centuries, that 
is true. Why don’t yan take up some science, 





or art—follow it up and get ahead of the rest?” 

‘*What’s the use? Specialists do it better, 
and they can tell me all about it when I want to 
hear them. There’s no need of my exerting 
myself atanything. Ican hire people to do all 
that needs doing.” 

** Plunge into some preposterous extravagan- 
ces.”’ 

“T’ve exhausted them all—and still I’ve never 
succeeded in getting hard up.”’ 

“Ah me!” sighed the other. “I’m a past 
graduate at that. Since getting rid of your 
money is so difficult, did it ever occur to you to 
inquire how you get it? It must costsomebody 
a pretty expenditure of muscle, brain and skill. 
Why not check the supply ?”’ 

‘*Too complicated. Too much trouble. Some- 
body must like to create my wealth or they 
would not do it.” 

‘*Why don’t you marry and set up asa solid 
citizen and the head of a family?” 

Something like a pang of pain flitted across 
the young man’s face before he answered. 

“I’ve made love a toy, a game, a diabolical 
means for searching out new sensations, and I 
can not consider it seriously now in view of a 
life-long arrangement. I’ve exhausted all there 
is in it long ago. 1 could not make a mockery 
of a dead and worn-out thing.”’ 

Clifton turned his head away from the 
speaker with a strange, new look that was 
partly repugnance. P 

**You might find some new device of wicked- 
ness—there are those who could invent them 
for you,” he said. 

“Too disagreeable. As to drunkenness, I 
know all the stages—hideous, all of them. 
Gambling! Endless days and nights of it— 
horrible to look back upon—what is there in 
it? Women? I can remember only a delirium 
and a sorrow, and a haunting, white, cold, 
girl’s face. I’ve made up my mind that all 
thatsort of thing isbad form. I’m out of it.” 

‘*Well, Meredith, we’re all in a bad way. 
We are the worst of sinners more because we 
have nothing to do and no incentive to do any 
one thing more than anything else. What is it 
the world expects of us? Nothing, it seems, in 
these days. 

“Every preceding age has had some good 
use for its rich men. Once, the ‘noble men,’ 
those exempt from hard labor, were the de- 
fenders of their homes, soldiers, knights—all 
the glory, honor, reward for brave deeds and 
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heroic lives were theirs—to win! The mighti- 
ness of achievement were theirs, and that is 
denied us. In more peaceful days, freedom 
from common toil meant proud honors won in 
other fields—in science, philosophy, art, litera- 
ture, poetry. The noble striving after these 
things was once the excuse for a wealthy and 
idle class. What possible apology have we 
today for existing ? 

“TI doubt if we are not more of an injury to 
society after all than the poor wretches we are 
always picking up and punishing. Let’s get 
out of it all, Meredith.” 

Meredith looks at his friend, in his strange 
mood pacing up and down the floor, and a 
vague, trembling light comes into the sullen 
eyes fora moment. But it dies away, and with 
a shrug he only questions: ‘‘ What’s the use?” 
The most lavish endowment of wealth has given 
only weariness and misery to its idle possessor. 


One sees the other extreme much more fre- 
quently. There is little need of drawing the 
pieture. 

A country lad—a son of poor parents who, 
owning no land of their own, did farm work 
for their neighbors and lived in a little rented 
cabin with their four children. He went to 
school as much as he could be spared while a 
child. At fourteen he attended his last term. 
He loved books and showed a talent for letters. 
Reading, composition and grammar) were his 
delights. 

But after school days were over there was 
little time for books, and no means of obtain- 
ing them. Frank Kirby was only a bashful, 
serious boy, not a persistent or an energetic one, 
who would get books and time to read them 
though the heavens fell. He needed encourage- 
ment, suggestions, advice and a little oppor- 
tunity, but was no less deserving for that. He 
worked on the neighboring farms until he was 
eighteen, and his tall figure was already bent 
with hard work and his mind clouded with 
weariness and disuse. 

Then, there being no real chance for him to 
do a man’s work for a man’s pay in the crude 
little neighborhood, he set out for a large town 
some fifty miles away. After various vicissi- 
tudes he at last found work in a factory for 
small pay; but it-was regular and he made his 
wants small. 

In the course of time he made the acquaint- 
ance of a few working boys and girls who had 
formed a club for mental improvement and 
sociability and was invited tojoin. He gladly 
did so and found the large, pleasant hall with 
its books, pictures and magazines, and the 


smiling faces around it a very haven of delight. 

It revived all his old powers and ambitions; 
he was called upon for addresses, essays, read- 
ings in a small way and found that he could 
easily equal any of them. He was for a little 
while as happy as a boy could be; one of the 
young girls was a good friend of his, and it be- 
came his aim in life to be worthy of her. 

But this could notlast. The factory was shut 
down for an indefinite time. He could not af- 
ford to remain idle and so, sadly and reluc- 
tantly, he bade goodby to his young friends 
and set out once more to hunt work. He en- 
dured many hardships and humiliations before 
he again found a master, often going hungry 
and sleeping under the stars at night. At 
last he found work in a machine shop, doing at 
first only the most menial labor, running of 
errands, etc. The place was very hard. The 
young man was a slave to everybody; had 
few friends and seldom heard a kind and sym- 
pathetic word. 

It was in a large city and every one seemed 
full of his own occupations and sorrows. No 
one cared to notice the shy, awkward boy who 
seldom resented anything. He was a mere no- 
body in the great human hive; and this sort of 
neglect, with poverty and hard work, killed the 
beauty of character and real ability that at first 
existed in his nature. 

He loved books; he cherished dreams even in 
his dull and weary life of great things that he 
would write some day. He loved music pas- 
sionately, and never missed an opportunity to 
follow a band or even a hand organ. Beautiful, 
fleeting strains of music used to float through 
his brain while at work and he put many a little 
verse toa graceful melody and sang it softly to 
himself. 

But as the months and years dragged by 
and there was no change in his life, these 
dreams and fancies died away and he became 
nearly what he looked—a mereclod. There was 
no joy, no beauty, no incentive in his life. He 
became a mere machine to create what went to 
make up the magnificent wealth of the country, 
while he never obtained what might have fur- 
nished the world a great writer or musician. 

He met his death very recently at a machine 
that was not sufficiently protected. With the 
little money he had laid up they sent him home 
to his parents to be buried. Some one said 
kindly, ‘‘ Well, he was always a good, quiet fel- 
low,’’ but another clod took his place and soon 
he will be forgotten. He was only another mis- 
erable one at the other extreme of the social 
and industrial scale. 
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Our HffiliatedD Wational Unions=ix. 
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AN HISTORICAL SERIES IN 





ORDER OF ORGANIZATION. 


at 





THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


ROADY KENEHAN, 


Twenty delegates gathered in Philadelphia 
May 20, 1874, and organized the National Union 
of Journeymen Horseshoers. The title was sub- 
sequently changed to International in order to 
apply to the constantly growing field of activity 


which the union found before it. 
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GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The Horseshoers have the rather unique label 
displayed above, it being a combination of the 
three initial letters of the title of the union. 

The union is affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and has experienced a steady and 
most gratifying growth since its organization. 
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TEXTILE WORKERS’ AMALGAMATION. 


By JAMES DUNCAN. 


For various reasons the thorough amalgama- 
tion of all textile workers in one national or- 
ganization is a matter of great importance. 

In a recent issue of this magazine I detailed 
the preliminary steps taken at the Boston con- 
ference, held under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

I have now the pleasure to report that all 
arrangements have been made for the joint con- 
vention of all textile workers to be held at 
Washington, on November 19. 

At 10 A. M. August 17, a conference was 
held in a parlor of the Hotel Metropole, 
New York City, for the purpose of perfecting 
arrangements for the coming joint conven- 
tion of the two National organizations of Textile 
Workers. 

There were present, representing the Federa- 
tion of Textile Workers, President James Tan- 
sey, Fall River, Mass.; Albert Hibbard, Dover, 
N. H., and J. G. Jackson, Fall River, Mass. 
The interests of the International Union of 
Textile Workers were taken care of by Presi- 
dent Peter Oulman, of North Adams, Mass. ; 
Secretary Prince Greene, of Phoenix, Ala., and 
John Morrison, New York City. Secretaries 
Hibbard and Greene, of the respective delega- 
tions, were elected secretaries of the confer- 
ence. As per instructions, I represented the 
American Federation of Labor, and acted as 
chairman. 

After some discussion on the most available 
city in which to hold the joint convention, a 
vote was taken resulting in the selection of 
Washington, D. C. The date of the conven- 
tion, November 19, was fixed at the Boston 
conference on May 12, and the two organiza- 
tions will convene in Washington on November 
18, to terminate their affairs preparatory to 
meeting in joint convention on the 19th. 

The next subject to be considered was the 
basis of representation, which after due delib- 
eration was decided as follows: 

The basis of representation for locals affiliated 
with the two National bodies shall be one dele- 
gate to each two hundred members or fractional 
part thereof. It was also voted that the same 
basis of representation shall apply to all textile 


unions not now affiliated with either of the two 
National unions; and, in the event of the Mule 
Spinners’ National Union desiring to affiliate ag 
a National body, the basis of representation 
shall be one delegate for each two hundred 
members in their National Union, or fractional 
part thereof; and if the Mule Spinners choose 
that course, no local of their National Union 
shall be entitled to representation. 

This bronght the deliberations of the confer- 
ence down to consideration of certain textile 
operatives who have not been considered 
friendly to the trade union movement, and in 
order to place the position of the coming con- 
vention fairly and squarely before the public, a 
motion was adopted that no organization of 
textile workers whose aims and objects were 
antagonistic to trade union lines as represented 
in the American Federation of Labor, should be 
admitted to the convention. 

Secretaries Hibbard and Greene, with one 
other delegate to be selected by them, were em- 
powered to act asa committee on credentials 
and to report to the convention on the morning 
of November 19 upon the credentials of those 
entitled to participation. 

This concluded the business proper of the 
conference, but before adjourning the repre- 
sentatives of the International Union pledged 
their membership by the following resolution, 
to aid to the extent of their ability the Fall 
River operatives in the event of the employers 
of that city forcing a strike in September by 
the proposed reduction of wages. 

Whereas, The cotton manufacturers of Fall 
River, Mass., are attempting an unjustifiable cut 
in the wages of the operatives, it is hereby 

Resolved, That the International Union of 
Textile Workers indorses the action of the 
Fall River operatives in resisting the cut, and 
pledges them its moral and financial support if 
a strike is necessary to maintain the present 
wage rate. 

The resolution was passed by a unanimous 
vote, after which the representatives of the Fall 
River operatives acknowledged in a business- 
like way the proffered support of their sister 
organization, and the conference adjourned. 





At the beginning of the school year organized 
labor should take steps to carry out the follow- 
ing resolution, passed by the last convention : 

Resolved, That the American Federation of 
Labor instruct its State Federations and Central 


Bodies to work for the establishment of the 
free school book system in the public schools 
(where such does not already exist), in the 
different states and cities in which they are 
located. 
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BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THOMAS REESE, 


LONDON, Sept. 14, 1901.—Time flies! Here is 
another annual Trade Union Congress come and 
gone. Something over four hundred delegates 
came from all parts of the kingdom, and their 
number is representative of the great increase 
in the numerical strength of the British unions 
in the last twelve months. Under the new 
rules the plan of choosing a local chairman 
was dropped, and Bowerman, of the London 
compositors, wielded the gavel by virtue of his 
position as chairman of the trade unionist par- 
liamentary committee. 

Very naturally the report presented by Sam 
Woods, as secretary of the parliamentary com- 
mittee, dealt more particularly with the House 
of Lords decision in the Taff-Vale picketing 
case. The presidential address was a pains- 
taking review of the year, and included an ex- 
pression of satisfaction at the marked success 
of the scheme for the general federation of 
trade unions. 

It would take up too much space to record all 
the resolutions of the congress, but a few typical 
ones can perhaps be quoted. Pete Curran was 
early on the scene with an expression of admi_ 
ration at the courage of the Bethesda quarry. 
men. The congress agreed with him, and also 
ordered that the unions should be recommended 
to grant the quarrymen a regular income, so 
that they might carry the struggle through to 
success. 

Then came the discussion which was the 
feature of the congress, the one in connection 
with the recent decision of the final court of 
appeal making trade union funds liable to 
seizure for damages. The decision has already 
been acted upon by the Taff-Vale Railroad Com. 
pany, which is suing the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants for £20,000. This action 
is obviously of the nature of a grand steal, and 
coming on top of the decision, spurred the 
trade unionists of all descriptions to action. 

The congress decided that a test case should 
be taken up to decide how far picketing could 
be carried on without infringing the law and 
thus rendering the union funds liable to seizure. 
That a special fund for this and kindred pur. 
poses should be raised, and that each union 
should amend its rules so as to obtain protection 
for its funds, if possible. 

Ben Tillett moved a “compulsory arbitra- 
tion” resolution, the failure of this method of 


Settling industrial disputes in New Zealand not 


having yet convinced him of its unwisdom 
Richard Bell supported the resolution on the 
strange grounds that when both parties knew 
there would be compulsion if necessary, they 
would not drive things to that final stage. 
Ashton, of the Cotton Spinners, said that in 
Lancashire they would never accept compul- 
sory arbitration, and Will Thorne and others 
also opposed the Tillett resolution. When it 
came to a show of voting strength, compulsory 
arbitration was rejected by 676,000 to 366,000 
votes. Better national education, old age pen- 
sions, a wide workmen’s compensation act, 
and the extension of the suffrage to all adult 
men and women were asked. 

The American delegates, D. J. Keefe and E. F. 
O’ Rourke, were enthusiastically received by the 
congress and delivered eloquent and powerful 
addresses. 

Turning to the general trade union move- 
ment, there is not much to record. The Pen- 
rhyn quarrymen and the Grimsby fishermen 
are still out, and 70,000 Scottish miners have 
had to submit to a reduction in their wages of 
sixpence per day after arbitration. A good 
many little disputes are knocking about, but 
apart from the three above mentioned there is 
nothing of importance in the recent news. 

We are at the dead line of the year when the 
fight has temporarily gone out of the workers, 
They will not wake up now until next year, 
unless the extraordinary happens. We are 
supposed to be indulging just now in a revival 
of trade and it turns out to be because there 
has been a little burst of orders from China and 
cne or two smaller overdue markets. But the 
most optimistic accounts do not allow the 
pressure in any of the few quarters more than 
a short time to run. 

Industrians will find interesting and ghastly 
reading in the return of accidents made out by 
the chief inspector of factories and workshops. 
While in 1899 there were 69,899 non-fatal acci- 
dents and 871 fatal ones, in 1900 there were 
77,975 and 1,045, respectively. This is not bad 
for the United Kingdom. The rapid increase 
in these fatal and non-fatal misadventures 
while following one’s vocation is better shown 
by the fact that as recently as 1897 there were 
only 39,876 non-fatal and 658 fatal accidents, 
So the terrible death roll goes on, year after 
year, until surely the very stones are crying 
** How long, Oh Lord, how long?”’ 
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One of the saddest and most tragic inci- 
dents in the history of our 


OUR * 
sountry, was the sly 
NATIONAL country, was the untimely 


LOSS AND 


SORROW. Willliam McKinley, Pres- 


ident of the United States. 
When, on September 6, the news was 
flashed to the world that President Me- 
Kinley had been shot, the heart throbs 
of the whole people, regardless of their 
station in life, ceased for a moment, 
horror was depicted upon the most im- 
mobile countenances, and relieved were 
they indeed whose cyés were moistened 
in sympathy and deep regret. No mat- 


and brutal taking off of 


ter how they may have differed with 
part of President McKinley’s policy, there 
were few who were not, nevertheless, 
deeply shocked by his assassination, and 
horrified at the fact that any one in the 
wide domain of our country could be 
guilty of so monstrous a crime. 

When the first sad news reached us, we 
immediately sent a telegram of sympathy 
to Mrs. McKinley, in which for ourselves, 
as well as for the workers of our country, 
we expressed fervent hope for the Presi- 
dent’s safety and early recovery from the 
wound inflicted, and assured her too that 
our hearts went out to her, and asked her 
to take every comfort and hope for the 
best. 

For a week the people were buoyed up 
in the reports that came from the stricken 
President’s bedside, and the assurance 
given of his final recovery. When, on 
the evening of the 13th, the news came 
that the President’s life was ebbing away, 
and early the following morning he 
ceased his earthly existence, the most in- 
tense feeling of sorrow and pangs of an- 
guish took possession of all. 

The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor was in session at 
headquarters when the President’s re- 
mains were brought to Washington, and 
though pressed with important business, 
an adjournment was taken during the fu- 
neral ceremonies held here, and a recess 
was again taken on Thursday when the 
President’s remains were laid to rest at 
Canton. 

The world knows Mr. McKinley’s pub- 
lic acts. Men may agree or differ with 
them as their judgment or environments 
may dictate, but those who had the pleas- 
ure of his personal acquintance agree 
uniformly as to the marvelous personal 
charm and geniality of his entire being. 

It was our good fortune to have had 
the pleasure of Mr. McKinley’s personal 
acquaintance years before he was a prom- 
inent member of the Federal Congress. 
This pleasant acquaintance continued 
during his Congressional career, when 
Governor of Ohio, and as President of the 
United States. On several occasions we 
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had the privilege of addressing industrial 
gatherings on purely labor matters, at the 
same meetings and upon the same plat- 
form with him, and in his every utterance 
on non-partisan measures and principles, 
he seemed to impress all his hearers with 
an evident sincerity and desire to do the 
right. He was a staunch believer in the 


necessity for the organization of the wage- 
earners of America. He was the first 


President of the United States to recom- 
mend in his annual messages to Congress, 
legislation directly in the interest of labor, 
among the bills being that for eight hours, 
and restriction of immigration, better pro- 
tection of seamen, and principle of arbi- 
tration. 

So we may truthfully record the fact 
that so far as his opportunities afforded, 
the enemies of the labor movement could 
not count upon him as their sponsor. 

William McKinley is dead, but his 
name and memory will always occupy 
a tender nook in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people. Peace to his ashes. 


Since the steel strike has been declared at 
an end, and it is found that 


UNIONISM et 
WILL NOT the Amalgamated Associa- 
DIE. tion was not successful in 


securing the purpose for 
which the strike was inaugurated, every 
open enemy and pseudo-friend has taken 
great unction to his petty soul and de- 
clared that the end of the trade union 
movement is in sight. 

To the superficial observer it seems 
Strange, but to the experienced worker 
and keen student it is a familiar spectacle 
to find the most pronounced, inveterate 
capitalist enemy and the ‘‘ emancipation- 
in-a-day”’ friends singing in sweet accord, 
rythm and time, the old refrain that the 
trade unions have been throughly tested 
and will have to go. 

As a matter of fact the trade unions have 
never yet been put to their full test of use- 
fulness or ability to protect and advance 
the interests of the workers, either in the 
steel strike or in any other strike, recent 
or in the remote past. 

It is a familiar phrase which confronts 
us in nearly every strike, not newly coined, 


just simply reminted by those in responsible 
position for the time being, that ‘‘ the fu- 
ture, the very life of organized labor is at 
stake and depends on the outcome of this 
fight.”’ 

Of course, everyone realizes that to those 
directly engaged in a struggle this fear is 
always present and they honestly believe 
it to be true; but all who read aright 
the history and struggles of the working 
class, from the feudal times to the present 
day, know that the trade union is the histori- 
‘ally developed, militant organization of 
habor ; that, though some one of its brigades 
may have experienced a set-back or had its 
forward movement checked, the grand army 
of labor has moved, and is ever moving, 
onward and upward. 

We have not the slightest hesitation in 
asserting that the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion in a very brief period will have gath- 
ered renewed strength with increased num- 
bers, and demonstrated its virility as a 
potent factor in the struggle for justice and 
the right. 

And if perchance the Amalgamated As- 
sociation should fail to recover from its 
recent experience, a thing we hope and 
believe will not transpire and be forced to 
the wall, as sure as night follows day, and 
day the night, a new, perfected and potent 
trade union will arise to take its place. 

There are some things which need no 
demonstration ; they are axiomatic. Water 
runs down hill and seeks its level; the sun 
shines despite awnings and parasols ; light- 
ning does flash, though it be diverted into 
the ground. 

So with the trade union movement. It is 
founded upon the broad basis of human 
rights, it stands as the mighty protest 
against all forms of wrong and injustice ; 
it instils courage, manhood, independ- 
ence, fraternity ; the love for the good and 
the true; it lives in the hearts and minds 
of the toilers and must live; it will not die. 


Be guarded in entering into an agreement 
and careful in pledging your word. When 
you have done either or both keep it faith- 
fully. When a man violates his agree- 
ment with another or breaks his word of 
honor he forfeits all that commends him to 
the world as a man. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The strength of a union depends entirely 
on the intelligence, stability and earnest- 
ness of its members. The permanency and 
progress of the general labor movement— 
that is the advancement of the workers, in- 
terests—rests absolutely on the faithfulness 
of the unions to each other. 


The New York Sun locked out its union 
printers in August, 1899 ; and, after scour- 
ing the country, managed to secure a suffi- 
cient number of pseudo-printers to issue its 
regular editions in some form or another, 
and it continues by its management and 
policy to antagonize every honorable effort 
on the part of organized labor to establish 
better relations between the workers and 
their employers, or help in the solution 
upon a humane basis of any of the very 
many problems confronting the industrial 
situation of our time. The American 
Federation of Labor, the trade union 
movement generally, and the sympathetic 
public have declared and will persistently 
carry out their declaration to ‘‘leave the 
Sun severely alone’”’ until it has at least 
experienced a change of heart so far asa 
fair treatment to labor is concerned. 


It is not pleasant to write and perhaps 
more unpleasant to read so long a_state- 
ment as we have found it necessary to 
publish in this issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST on the steel strike. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that a 
serious charge can be crammed into a very 
few words and yet require columns to dis- 
prove and refute. Wethink that all in- 
terested in labor’s cause will feel that they 
have not wasted their time if they read 
the story carefully and to the end. 


SUBSCRIBERS, ATTENTION! 

With the beginning of the year 1902 
the subscription price to the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST will be increased to one 
dollar per year and the price per copy to 
ten cents. 

Some years ago we said that there was no 
good reason why the AMERICAN FrpERaA- 
TIONIsST, the official journal of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, should not be 


among, if not the, foremost magazine in 
the world of literature of our country. 

It is with considerable pride we point 
to the fact’ that students and friends in 
this and other countries have in large 
numbers commended and congratulated 
us and particularly the American trade 
union movement upon the excellence of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIsS?, both in 
matter it regularly publishes and the 
manner of its presentation. 

All this, however, involves a large out- 
lay, and we feel that the reader secures 
for ten cents per copy, or a subscription 
of one dollar a year, a magazine contain- 
ing information of every sort, of a reliable 
and readable character, obtainable in no 
other periodical published in this or any 
other country. 

All old subscriptions will be filled 
until the date of their expiration at the 
price received and new subscriptions or 
renewals at the 50 cents per year rate 
will be received until January 1, 1902 
and honored for their full term. 

After January 1, 1902, the subscription 
to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST will be 
one dollar per year and sold at ten cents 
per copy. 


Attention is called to the extracts of the 
minutes of the meeting of the Executive 
Council published elsewhere in this issue of 
the AMerIcAN Feperationist. The Ex- 
ecutive Council was in session nearly 
one whole week and transacted a large 
amount of business, nearly all of which 
was of a very important and far-reaching 
character, as well as several disputes be- 
ing adjusted. Plans for future work were 
also outlined for organization, agitation 


and legislation in the United States, 
Canada and Porto Rico. Agitation for 


and proper safe-guarding ef the union 
label was also given attention. Appro- 
priate action and adjournment out of re- 
spect to the memory of President McKinley 
were taken. 

To the student and observer we com- 
mend careful reading of the minutes, as 
they contain important matters regarding 
the labor movement of our country. 
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THE STEEL STRIKE. 





Mr. Shaffer, His €@ccusations. 
Their Refutation. 


To the Trade Unionists of America : 

It has always been my purpose to keep 
the columns of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST free from any controversial matter 
between organizations and individuals; 
particularly those organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
But inasmuch as Mr. T. J. Shaffer, Presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Association of 
lron and Steel Workers, has seen fit to at- 
tack the American Federation of Labor, 
Mr. John Mitchell, President of the United 
Mine Workers of America (vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor), and 
myself, and these attacks have been pub- 
lished by him in an official circular as well 
as in the public press; the interests of the 
labor movement demand that full and com- 
prehensive presentation of the facts should 
now be made. 

Inorder that there may be no question as 
to what Mr. Shaffer did say, I quote his 
official cireular in full. Mr. Shaffer did not 
do me the courtesy to send me the circular. 
NATIONAL LODGE, AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 

OF IRON, STEEL AND TIN WORKERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
GENERAL OFFICE, BISSELL BLOCK, 
407 Seventh Avenue. 
PITTSBURG, PA., Sept. 21, 1901. 
To the Officers and Members 
of the A. A. of I. S. and T. W.: 

BRETHREN: We have been prevented by 
other work, such as visits to lodges and recep- 
tion of committees, from presenting this state- 
ment earlier to our general membership. We 
shall give a fair and truthful account of occur- 
rences leading up to, and compelling a settle- 
ment of the strike ; and we do so, not to shield 
any person, but that the facts may be known. 
We ask that the statement be withheld from the 


daily and other papers, which have been among 
our greatest enemies. 


When we had almost completed arrangements 
with the representatives of the American Tin 
Plate Co. for scale rates and conditions, at the 
conference held in Cleveland, the question of 
signing for Monessen was broached, and after 
discussion it was agreed by both sides that the 
matter was to be settled by the Sheet Steel 
Conference ; if the Sheet Steel Co. signed for 
all, the American Tin Plate Co. would do like- 
wise. Thus, you perceive, the scale question 
was not settled completely with the last named 
company, and could not be until the other 
company had settled. The Tin Plate people 
knew that we had decided to enforce Article 
XIX, Section 35; consequently the charge that 
we broke our agreement must rest upon the ac- 
tion of the Sheet Conference. That body failed 
entirely to agree upon terms, and a strike was 
inaugurated which involved all the Trust com- 
panies doing business with the A. A. We were 
in fairly good condition to win without help, 
but looked for aid from other labor bodies, some 
of which were pledged, and to the general pub- 
lic, but especially relied upon the American 
Federation of Labor, with which body we have 
been affiliated ever since its inception and 
toward whose support we have never failed to 
contribute. During our own strike w+ paid 
strike benefits of $400 tothe Machinists’ Union. 
This amount was levied by the A. F. of L. 

Our strike advanced, and we were confident of 
winning until the newspapers deliberately and 
maliciously published statements which were 
replete with lies. Our people began to doubt 
and upbraid ; some, who had been officials de- 
serted us, and afterwards, like J. D. Hickey, 
of Milwaukee, accepted the terms of the Trust 
and scabbed. He and his associates are hold- 
ing the funds of Milwaukee Lodge, No. 3, and 
assuming to be members of the A. A. Hun- 
dreds who dared not sheep at home, went to 
other places, seeming to think their treach- 
ery would not be known, and deliberately 
disgraced their past records, leaving shame- 
ful names for their children. They went 
to the Star, Cleveland, South Side, Demmler, 
Painters, and in nearly every mill the Trust 
tried to ran were many Amalgamated Associa- 
tion men from striking mills. We knew our 
cause would be lost, but proceeded, feeling sure 
we could win if support could be secured for 
the faithful strikers. The newspapers still lied 
about us, and general sympathy ceased to aid. 
The American Federation gave us not one cent. 
The Flints, the Window Blowers, the Bottle 
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Blowersand Pottery Workers’ Unions alone gave 
help through their National lodges. The re- 
port that financial help came from the National 
Lodge of the Mine Workers, is absolutely false. 
We received nothing. It must be told that sub- 
ordinate, or local lodges of many organizations, 
helped us. May the A. A. remember them. 

Perceiving that lack of money, loss of public 
approval, desertion by hundreds of our own 
people and neglect by other organizations, 
would render it impossible to gain a decisive 
victory, we endeavored to save what we 
could. I arranged for Mr. Gompers, of the 
A. F. of L., to meet Mr. Morgan to effect 
a settlement. Mr. Morgan gave up his vaca- 
tion, went to New York and waited for Mr. 
Gompers, who failed to appear, nor has he 
since explained why he neglected our interests. 
We were called upon at the National office, by 
John Mitchell, of the United Mine Workers; 
Mr. Easley, of the Civic Federation; Mr. Henry 
White, of the Garment Workers, and Prof. 
Jenks, of Cornell University. These gentle- 
men inquired carefully into our strike, and Mr. 
Mitchell stated that if we would present a prop- 
osition, which he outlined, he would demand 
acceptance by the Trust, or call out the Miners; 
and he said he felt suze Mr. Sargent would call 
out the Trainmen to strike also. We sent the 
proposition to the members of the Executive 
Board, which voted in favor of the proposition, 
of which the following is a copy : 


To the Members of the General Executive Board: 

On Friday, August 23d, President Mitchell, of 
the United Mine Workers; Mr. Easley, of the 
American Civic Federation ; Secretary White, 
of the Garment Workers’ Association, and 
Prof. Jenks, of Cornell University, of Michi- 
gan, called at the National office and, after 
hearing our statement of the causes and status 
of the strike, requested that we authorize them 
to submit the following proposition to the 
United Steel Co. 


PROPOSITION, 


We, the representatives of the Amalgamated 
Association, hereby agree, that the scale shall 
be signed for the mills which were signed for 
last, year, with the understanding, that union 
prices shall be paid in the mills now on strike, 
and that no striker shall lose his position be- 
cause of connection with labor organizations, 
nor shall he be prevented from continuing his 
membership if he desire. 

President Mitchell assured us that if the 
proposition should be rejected that the Trust 
shall be informed that the United Mine Work- 
ers and other labor organizations will become 
participants in thestrike. Trusting that you 
will consider this carefully and frame your vote 
suitably with the preservation of our character 
as a conservative, just, business-like and honor- 
able association, we remain— 

Yours fraternally. 
T. J. SHAFFER. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, 
B. I. DAvis. 
M. F. TIGHE. 

I notified Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Easley, and 
on September 4th obtained the following tele- 
gram: 
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NEW YORK, September 4, 1901. 
THEODORE F. SHAFFER, Pittsburg, Pa. : 

We have had an extended conference with 
Messrs. Schwab, Cory, Preston, Graham and 
MecMurtrie, of the U. 8. Steel Corporation, and 
presented your proposition for the settlement 
of the present strike. It was rejected. We 
can, however, secure settlement on the follow- 
ing basis: The signing of the agreement for all 
mills which were union last year except Old 
Meadow, Saltsburg, Hyde Park, Crescent, Iron- 
dale, Chester, Cambridge, Star and Monessen. 
There will be no discrimination against the re- 
employment of anyone by the company by 
reason of his connection with the strike, and 
no questions will be asked as to the member- 
ship of any man in any union. We are con- 
vinced that these are the best conditions which 
can be secured as a result of this strike ; that it 
is the last offer for an agreement which the 
company will entertain, and that we must be in 
a position to accept these conditions today, or 
all negotiations will be off. From the facts 
demonstrated to us of the present situation of 
the strike—that is, the mills already in opera- 
tion and several others which will be in opera- 
tion within a day or two—we are strongly of the 
opinion that the interest of your trade and your 
organization demands that these terms be ac- 
cepted. Weunqualifiedly recommend their ap- 
proval by you, and at once. 

JOHN MITCHELL. J. W. JENKS, 
SamM’L GOMPERS. HENRY WHITE. 
FRANK SARGENT. RALPH M. EASLEY. 

We replied with the telegram given below: 
JOHN MITCHELL, Ashland Hotel, New York. : 

Got message eleven last night. Have called 
Executive Board, the only authority which can 
settle. Can do no more than this. 

T. J. SHAFFER. 

They answered : 

NEW YORK, September 4th, 1901. 
THEODORE F. SHAFFER, Pittsburg : 

You should submit proposition to your Exec- 
utive Board by wire immediately, and have 
them wire answers to you at Victoria Hotel, New 
York, and would advise you to be here in morn- 
ing. Important. 

JOHN MITCHELL. 
SAM’L GOMPERS. 
RALPH M. EASLEY. 


Read carefully. Why did they want your 
President to go alone to New York, and there 
get an open vote of Executive Board? Assist- 
ant Secretary Tighe sent this reply : 


JOHN MITCHELL, 
Ashland House, New York: 
Have no authority. Executive Board meets 
tomorrow. T. J. SHAFFER. 


Mr. Gompers (by ’phone) said to your Presi- 
dent: ‘‘ Mr. Shaffer, I, as an individual, recom- 
mend that you take a stand for the proposition, 
I have done the same and would do so again.” 
We refused to held furthertelephonic intercourse 
with him-and waited for the coal miners and 
railroad men tobe called out. They were willing 
to come, as thousands assured us, but they have 
not been called, and the Trust was more sure that 
with ther organized labor bodies against us, 
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we must be defeated. Our people became dis- 
heartened ; they sent letters and telegrams ask- 
ing the Board to settle. That body gave full 
full power to the National officers, and the lat- 
ter requested your President to seek a confer- 
ence. He was successful after many difficulties. 
The conference was held in New York, Septem- 
ber 14th, and the subjoined settlement made. 
We give the actual substance. 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE. 


First. Scale shall be the prices agreed upon at 
Cleveland, and found in Scale Book. 

Second. This contract is between the A. A. 
and the A. T. P. Co., the latter being a distinct 
and separate company in itself. 

Third. The company reserves the right to 
discharge any employe who shall, by inter- 
ference, abuse, or constraint, prevent another 
from peaceably following his vocation without 
reference to connection with labor organi- 
zations. 

Fourth. Non-union mills shall be represented 
as such—no attempts made to organize, no 
charters granted; old charters retained by 
men if they desire. 

Fifth. Individual agreements shall be made 
for mills of improved character, until they are 
developed, when scales shall be made to govern. 

Sixth. Scale is signed for mills named below: 
Elwood, Ind., Connellsville, 


Middletown, Ind., Johnstown, 
Anderson, Ind., La Belle, 


Atlanta, Ind., Laughlin, 

Lisbon, Gas City, 

Cannonsburg, New Kensington (2 mills), 
Elwood City, New Castle (2 mills), 
Falcon, Muskegon, 

Joliet, Canal Dover. 


Seventh. Agreed that the company shall not 
hold prejudice against employes by reason of 
their membership with the A. A. 

Eighth. This agreement is to remain in force 
three years from July Ist, 1901, but terminable 
at 90 days’ notice from either party on or after 
October 1st, 1902. 

Brethren. This last clause is to be voted upon 
by the Tin Lodges and answer given immedi- 
ately. If you agree to a three years’ scale with 
ninety days’ notification, vote yes. If you 
prefer the yearly scale, vote no. Do this at 
once, or the above will become law by default. 


Nore.—This agreement is only for the scale 
year ending June 30, 1902. 


SHEET STEEL COMPANY. 


Scale as printed is signed for mills of last 
year but Hyde Park and Canal Dover. 


STEEL HOOP COMPANY. 


Scale as printed signed for milis signed for 
last year. 

Brethren, there are two questions before us: 
First. How is the A. A. affected by the settle- 
ment? We lose the scale from seven mills, but 
do not lose the men unless they so elect. 

The following proposal has been made to the 
men in the mills not signed for. If you can 
accept terms offered, do so, and if you retain 
your charter we guarantee recognition as union 
men, with the right of representation at the 
convention. If you refuse the terms and con- 


tinue the strike, we shall give you all the sup- 
port we can, financially and otherwise. 

As the National, Sodeut, and Tube Steel 
companies had been arranging local scales, they 
were left to do so in this instance, and the above 
proposal applies to them. 

Second. What shall be our policy? Let us 
take care of the men who have fought well, and 
yet are suffering. (To this end I hereby levy 
an assessment of ten per cent. upon the mem- 
berr of the A. A.) 

Brethren, we ask you to help these men who 
have shown themselves true blue in times of 
trouble. We know there are some who will 
complain and hesitate to pay, but you owe this 
debt to your brothers and the association. 
Your wages have been preserved, The A. A. 
still exists, but it must be strengthened. Upon 
you depends its future and your own wages. 
Pay this assessment cheerfully. The trust has 
had all the strike it cares for and desires no 
more, but if we are weak, it will not hesitate to 
try again to destroy us. If we are strong, it 
will fear to try. In closing we desire to say— 
if you think your officers are inefficient and in- 
capable; if there are others who can do better 
—let us know, and I am sure we shall help the 
organization by getting out of the way. I, for 
one, am ready to make way by resigning, if the 
members think it will aid the cause. 

Yours fraternally. T. J. SHAFFER. 


THE ANSWER. 


I shall show that there is not one scintilla 
of truth in Mr. Shaffer’s accusations and 
insinuations against the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, President Mitchell and my- 
self, as well as in other parts of the above 
circular. Further, I propose to lay before 
the workers the unwritten history of the 
means by which the strike was brought 
about, its management, and its termina- 
tion upon conditions much less favorable 
than could have been secured by the efforts 
of my colleagues and myself. 

It will be observed how carefully (?%) the 
circular was kept from the ‘‘daily and 
other papers’’ when the Associated Press 
sent it out from Pittsburg to the news- 
papers all over the country on September 
22, the day following the date named at the 
head of the circular. 

Mr. Shaffer says that he especially re- 
lied upon the American Federation 
of Labor for financial assistance. 
I assert that he never asked for any. 

During the conference on August 8 and 9, 
at Pittsburg, between President Shaffer, 
Secretary Williams, and other members of 
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the Executive Board of the Amalgamated 
Association, and Secretary Morrison, of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
myself, I asked President Shaffer whether 
he required any financial assistance from 
the American Federation of Labor, re- 
minding him that if he did, it would be 
necessary, as he knew, for him to make the 
formal application as required by our con- 
stitution; and that I would submit such 
application to the Executive Council by 
mail; or, if he deemed it more advisable, 
by telegraph. 

No request, either written, tele- 
graphic, or verbal, was ever re- 
ceived during the strike at the 
office of the American Federation 
of Labor from Mr. Shaffer, or from 
any other representative of the 
Amalgamated Association, asking 
for financial assistance. 

Yet I venture to assert without fear of 
disproof that nearly every dollar of finan- 
cial assistance received at the office of the 
Amalgamated Association came from unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor ; and if the American Federation of 
Labor, as such, ‘did not give one cent,”’ it 
was, I repeat, because it was neither directly 
nor indirectly asked to do so. 

During the conference of August 8 and 9 
the draft of an appeal to local unions for 
financial aid was read to us by Secretary 
Williams of the Amalgamated Association. 
I suggested that many local unions would 
pay little heed to appeals for financial aid 
unless indorsed by the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor. If 
Mr. Shaffer desired this, he ought to let me 
have a number of printed proofs which I 
could mail tothe members of the Executive 
Council for their approval and indorse- 
ment, requesting their vote to be returned 
by wire. 

Neither the proof of the appeal nor a 
copy of it when printed was received at the 
office of the American Federation of Labor, 
except several copies sent in by secretaries of 
local unions, who desired to know whether 
the same was approved by the Executive 


Council. I never hesitated in answering 
that the Amalgamated Association should 
receive every financial support that could 
be given. 


THE MORGAN INTERVIEW. 


Mr. Shaffer says he arranged a meeting 
between Mr. Morgan and myself; that Mr. 
Morgan gave up his vacation, waited for 
me, and I failed to appear ; that I have not 
since explained why I neglected the inter- 
ests of the Amalgamated Association. I 
might enter into a long discussion of this 
assertion ; but an answer can be best sum- 
marized in these words : 

Mr. Shaffer says that which is ab- 
solutely untrue, and he knows it. 

Mr. Ralph M. Easley, Secretary of the 
National Civic Federation, arranged for an 
interview between Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan and myself, to take place in New York 
on the morning of August 9; it being 
my intention to discuss the situation and 
endeavor to obtain the best possible propo- 
sition from Mr. Morgan for a settlement of 
the steel strike. On August 6, the follow- 
ing telegram was received from Mr. Shaffer 
at American Federation of Labor head- 
quarters in Washington. 

Pittsburg, Pa., August 6, 1901. 


Frank Morrison, Secretary, A. F. of L.: 


President Gompers and yourself are re- 
quested to come to Pittsburg immediately. 
This is very important. 


T. J. Shaffer, President. 
John Williams, Secretary. 


Being out of the city at the time, Secre- 
tary Morrison called me up over long-dis- 
tance telephone and read the telegram to 
me. I dictated an answer to be sent to 
Mr. Shaffer, stating that Mr. Morrison and 
I would be in Pittsburg on the morning of 
the 8th. We reported at the office of the 
Amalgamated Association promptly on the 
hour and date named. 

During the recital of the status of the 
strike, Mr. Shaffer, who had retired for a 
few moments, re-entered and introduced a 
Mr. John Stevenson, whom he stated to be 
a most reliable man, an employer of union 
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labor, and a friend of the Amalgamated 
Association. Mr. Stevenson declared it to 
be his positive conviction that if Mr. 
Shaffer would consent to arbitration there 
would be little difficulty in having the 
United Steel Company consent. The mat- 
ter was fully discussed, and Mr. Shaffer 
and his colleagues agreed to Mr. Steven- 
son’s proposition. 

Inasmuch as [ participated in the discus- 
sion, Mr. Shaffer requested me to draft a 
letter, addressed to Mr. Stevenson, show- 
ing that he had made the proposition. 

I wrote the following letter for Mr. 
Shaffer and his associates, which they ap- 
proved, signed and sent to Mr. Stevenson: 


PITTSBURG, PA., August 8, 1901. 
JOHN STEVENSON, Esq.: 

DEAR Sir. The undersigned, the Advisory 
Board of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers of the United States, 
desire to express our appreciation of your dis 
interested efforts to end the unpleasant contro- 
versy existing between the United States Steel 
Company and our Association. 

In regard to the suggestion that our Associa- 
tion agree to arbitrate the matters involved in 
the controversy with that company, we beg 
leave to say that, with a full realization of the 
great interests committed to our care and the 
general welfare of all, as well as our desire for 
industrial peace, we have agreed to accept 
ed suggestion, and submit the following as a 

asis therefor : 

The United States Steel Company and the 
Amalgamated Association agree to arbitrate all 
matters in dispute. 

The Board of Arbitration shall consist of 
three persons; one selected by the company 
and the Association respectively, and the third 
to be selected by the two persons named. 

Upon the agreement of the United States 
Steel Company to the above, the Company and 
the Association shall, within three hours after 
being notified by you, name the respective rep- 
resentatives to constitute the members of the 
Board of Arbitration. 

The Board of Arbitration shall meet within 
twenty-four (24) hours, at such place as shall be 
designated by you. 

Both the United States Steel Company and 
the A. A. of I., S. & T. W. agree to faithfully 
abide by the decision of the arbitrators. 

We would respectfully suggest that the arbi- 
— meet in Philadelphia or Washington, 


Very truly yours, 
T. J. SHAFFER, 
JOHN WILLIAMS, 
B. I. DAvVIs, 
M. F. TIGHE, 
Advisory Board. 


Mr. Stevenson stated that he had in- 
tended going to Chicago. But believing 


that he spoke with some degree of au- 
thority for certain members of the United 
States Steel Company, we all insisted that 
he was in duty bound to forego the Chicago 
trip, and to proceed to New York and meet 
Mr. Morgan and his associates the following 
day, that is, August 9. 

To this Mr.Stevenson subsequently agreed 
in a telephone message to Mr. Shaffer ; that 
is, Mr. Shaffer told usthat he did. It will 
thus be seen that Mr. Stevenson 
was to meet Mr. Morgan at the very 
time when Mr. Easley (not Mr. Shaffer) 
had arranged for me to meet Mr. 


Morgan. 
I stated to Mr. Shaffer my opinion of the 


inadvisability of my leaving for New York 
on the 8th to meet Mr. Morgan on the 9th, 
because we were all of us fully persuaded 
that Mr. Stevenson, being so highly recom- 
mended by Mr. Shaffer and going with the 
proposition for arbitration to Mr. Morgan, 
would be successful. We ought not tohave 
too many irons in the fire at the same time. 
What we desired was the termination of 
the strike upon an honorable and satisfac- 
tory basis. It mattered little to me whether 
this was brought about by Mr. Stevenson 
or myself, as I cared more for results than 
for personal glory. Mr. Shaffer agreed 
with me in relation to Mr. Stevenson’s sub- 
stitution for myself at the proposed confer- 
ence with Mr. Morgan and the entire 
arrangement seemed satisfactory to all 
present. 

On the morning of the 9th Mr. Shaffer 
informed me at the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion headquarters that he had received a 
telegram from Mr. Stevenson, stating that 
the latter had not gone to New York, but 
had gone to Chicago. It was then too late 
for me to reach New York in time to keep 
the engagement with Mr. Morgan. 

This is the sum total of Mr. Shaffer’s 
statement that he had arranged for an 
interview between Mr. Morgan and me; 
which, I repeat, is absolutely without foun-. 
dation in fact. It was due entirely to 
Mr. Shaffer that the interview with 
Mr. Morgan did not take place. 
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DEFENDED SHAFFER AND STOOD READY 
TO AID. 

At the close of this conference of August 
8 and 9 with Mr. Shaffer and his colleagues, 
I prepared a statement for the press, assur- 
ing the Amalgamated Association of every 
assistance within the power of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. It can be truth- 
fully asserted and proved that I wrote 
or said no word during the entire strike 
that could be construed as being inimical 
to the Amalgamated Association or Mr. 
Shaffer. 

In fact, after delivering an address at 

suffalo on Labor Day, the Associated Press 
sent out a report asserting that I had re- 
flected adversely upon Mr. Shaffer’s course. 
As soon as I saw it I sent him a telegram, 
of which the following is a copy : 
NEW YORK, September 3, 1901. 
THEODORE F. SHAFFER, 
22 Wandless Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Published statement myself or committee 
considering any matter detrimental to you or 
Amalgamated Association absolutely without 
foundation. There was no committee meeting 
at Buffalo. I was there yesterday to deliver 
Labor Day address. You can use this telegram 
as you wish. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

No matter what my private opinion may 
have been as to the wisdom of the strike or 
of Mr. Shaffer’s course, my loyalty to the 
trade union movement and my earnest sol- 
icitude for the men involved precluded the 
possibility of my saying one word in ad- 
verse criticism so long as that contest was 
being waged. 

It may not be uninteresting right here to 
say that in the issues of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST published during the 
strike, I devoted several columns of edi- 
torial to the defense of the Amalgamated 
Association and its strike. In the August 
issue the frontispiece was devoted to the 
steel trade. There was a full page picture 
of Mr. Shaffer, and two columns of editor- 
ial, in the closing paragraph of which I 
said : 


“In this struggle our brothers of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers will receive the cordial and sympathetic 
support of all unions.”’ 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


In the September issue, in an editorial, | 
said : 

‘* Weshall stand by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion in the present conflict to the full extent of 
our power, both morally and financially. We 
shall aid in every lawful way the men on strike, 
or who may come out on strike to maintain the 
workers in their right to organize and to extend 
their organization; so that the only power 
which stands for their protection and advance. 
ment against the avarice of concentrated wealth, 
may be perfected and perpetuated.”’ 


‘* We shall not relax our efforts to aid the brave 
men who are striking to bring this contest to 
an honorable end ; and we appeal to every fel- 
low wage-worker and every sympathizer to 
exert every effort and influence in the same 
direction.” 


Mr. Shaffer notified me that workmen 
were coming from the ‘‘east’’ to take the 
places of striking Amalgamated members, 
and requested that I take action,to over- 
come this. I inquired from which points 
these men were coming, but received no re- 
ply. I, however, immediately sent a cir- 
cular letter to our organizers and central 
bodies, wherever the iron, steel, or tin in- 
dustry was carried on, urging vigilance and 
sarnest efforts to persuade workmen from 
going from their homes to take the places 
of strikers. Mr. Shaffer says in his official 
circular, members of the Amalgamated 
Association by the ‘‘hundreds who 
dared not sheep (scab) at home, 
went to other places, seeming to 
think that their treachery would 
not be known, and deliberately dis- 
graced their past records, leaving shame- 
ful names for their children.”’ 

If Mr. Shaffer’s characterization of his 
own members be true, it explains where 
the men came from who took the places of 
the strikers. 

During the conference at Mr. Shaffer's 
office, August 8 and 9, the question of 
his order for the extension of the strike, 
which was to take place on Saturday even- 
ing, the 10th, was discussed ; and it having 
been made to appear to me that the re- 
sponse to that call was largely to determine 
the outcome of the contest, I offered Mr. 
Shaffer that I would appoint twenty of the 
most earnest, capable and faithful organ- 
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izers of the American Federation of Labor 
to be within twenty-four hours, at any 
points he might designate and stated that 
though I had no authority to make such an 
offer, I felt convinced that the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, under the circumstances, would ap- 
prove my course. Mr. Shaffer answered 
that he did not see how they could do any 
good, and that matter was therefore not 
again broached. 

In his official circular Mr. Shaffer, speak- 
ing for the Association, says: 


We knew our cause would be lost, but 
proceeded, feeling assured we could win if 
support could be secured for the faithful 
strikers. 


EFFORTS TO SECURE SETTLEMENT. 

How these two opposite statements can 
be reconciled is, I confess, beyond my com- 
prehension. If he knew the strike would 
be lost, how could he feel that he could 
win by any contingency? The one is the 
assertion of a knowledge of defeat; the 
other is an expression of feeling that 
victory might be possible. 

When Mr. Shaffer’s friend, Mr. John 
Stevenson, failed to carry out his mis- 
sion ; together with a number of active 
men and friends of our movement, I con- 
tinued my efforts to bring about an honor- 
able settlement of the contest. Frequent 
conferences were had with Mr. John 
Mitchell, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America; Mr. Frank P. Sar- 
gent, Grand Chief of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen; Mr. Daniel J. 
Keefe, President of the International 
Association of Longshoremen; Mr. Henry 
White, Secretary of the United Garment 
Workers of America; Archbishop Ire- 
land; Professor J. W. Jenks, of Cornell 
University, and Mr. Ralph M. Easley, 
Secretary of the National Civic Federation. 
In each instance the thought, discussions 
and actions were prompted by the one pur- 
pose of bringing the contest to an honorable 
termination, with the least loss of prestige 
to the Amalgamated Association or the in- 
terests of the men involved. As a result of 


one of these conferences, Messrs. Mitchell, 
White and Easley went to Pittsburg, had 
an interview with Mr. Shaffer, and en- 
deavored to secure from him definite terms 
upon which negotiations might be re- 
opened with the officers of the United 
States Steel Company for a settlement. 
Prof. Jenks, who was at that time in Pitts- 
burg, accompanied the gentlemen named. 
It was thereafter that Mr. Shaffer wrote 
Mr. Mitchell the following letter : 


PITTSBURG, PA., August 29, 1901. 
Mr. JOHN MITCHELL, President, 
United Mine Workers of America: 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER. In conformity with 
our agreement your suggestions were sub- 
mitted to the members of the General Execu- 
tive Board of the Amalgamated Association, 
and it is with pleasure we notify you of the 
acceptance upon the part of our people. 

PROPOSITION. 

We, the representatives of the A. A., hereby 
agree to sign the scale for the mills signed for 
last year, with the understanding that union 
prices shall be paid in those mills now out on 
strike and no atriker shall lose his position for 
connection with labor organizations, and no 
striker shall be prevented from continuing his 
membership if he desire. 

Trusting you may be successful in your laud- 
able design, we remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
T. J. SHAFFER, President. 
JOHN WILLIAMS, Sec.. T'reas. 
BEN I. DAvis, Journal Man. 


Messrs. Mitchell, Sargent, White, Easley, 
Prof. Jenks, and myself, met in New York; 
and, through the instrumentality of influ- 
ential intermediaries, secured a conference 
with the representatives of the United 
States Steel Company, which took place 
September 4. The conference lasted about 
four hours, and at its conclusion we prepared 
and sent the first telegram quoted by Mr. 
Shaffer, which is here repeated : 


THE TERMS WE SECURED. 


NEw YORK, September 4, 1901. 
THEODORE F. SHAFFER, Pittsburg, Pa. : 

We have had an extended conference with 
Messrs. Schwab, Cory, Preston, Graham and 
McMurtrie of the U. 8. Steel Corporation and 
presented your proposition for the settlement 
of the present strike. It was rejected. We can 
however, secure settlement on the following 
basis: The signing of the agreement for all 
mills which were union last year except Old 
Meadow, Saltsburg, Hyde Park, Crescent, Iron- 
dale, Chester, Cambridge, Star and Monessen. 
There will be no discrimination against the re- 
employment of anyone by the company by 
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reason of his connection with the strike, and no 
questions will be asked as to the membership o 
any man in any union. We are convinced 
that these are the best conditions which can be 
secured as a result of this strike, that it is the 
last offer for an agreement which the company 
will entertain, and that we must be in a posi- 
tion to accept these conditions today, or all 
negotiations will be off. From the facts demon- 
strated to us of the present situation of the 
strike; thatis the mills already in operation and 
several others which will be in operation within 
aday or two, we are strongly of the opinion 
that the interest of your trade and your organ- 
ization demands that these terms be accepted. 
We unqualifiedly recommend their approval by 
you and at once. 
JOHN MITCHELL. 
SAmM’L GOMPERS. 
FRANK SARGENT. 


J. W. JENKS. 

HENRY WHITE. 

RALPH M. EASLEY. 
THE TALK OVER THE ’PHONE. 

Mr. Shaffer was called up by long dis- 
tance telephone by Mr. Mitchell and a 
copy of the above telegram read to him. 
He was given the facts and figures sub- 
mitted to us by the company as to its out- 
put before and ,during the strike. Also 
that the Canal Dover mill had been started, 
and that the union men of the Demm- 
ler mill had entered into an agree- 
ment with the company to start 
the mill as non-union the following 
morning. 

After Mr. Mitchell finished this conver- 
sation with Mr. Shaffer, 1 spoke to him, 
and endeavored to impress upon him the 
advisability of agreeing to the terms which 
we had secured. Next I talked with Secre- 
tary Williams of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, and then again with Mr. Shaffer 
for a few minutes. We concluded by 
mutual expressions of good will. Mr. 
Sargent and Professor Jenks followed me. 
Organizer Flynn, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was in the office of the 
Amalgamated Association while these tele- 
phonic conversations were held. He as- 
sured me that Mr. Shaffer showed not the 
slightest impatience in carrying on the con- 
versation with me. 

This proves that Mr. Shaffer does not 
speak truly when he says in his circular 
that he refused to hold further telephonic 
intercourse with me. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Shaffer said over the 
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’phone that he could not get his Executive 
Board to answer within the time stated, we 
sought and obtained another interview with 
Messrs. Schwab, Corey, Preston, Graham, 
and MeMurtrie, of the United States Steel 
Corporation. We urged, and finally se- 
cured from them a promise that the terms 
quoted above would be held open for 
twenty-four hours longer. We secured, too, 
the concession from the company that the 
Canal Dover and the Demmler mills would 
be signed for and considered unpion if the 
agreement was made before the expiration 
of the twenty-four hours. And this, too, 
in spite of the fact that the Demmler men 
had agreed to begin operating non-union 
at 6 o’clock the following morning. 

SUPPRESSED BY 


TELEGRAMS SHAFFER, 


The candid reader is asked why Mr. 
Shaffer in his circular omits printing the 
following telegram? 

NEw YORK, September 4, 1901. 
THEODORE F. SHAFFER, Pittsburg, Pa. : 

We have had another conference with the 
representatives of the U.S. Steel Co. since we 
telephoned and telegraphed to you. We have 
induced the company not to start the Demmler 
mill for twenty-four hours, and to grant you 
until six o’clock to-morrow, Thursday evening, 
to consult your Executive Board and get your 
answer to Mr. Mitchell at the Ashland House, 
New York. 

JOHN MITCHELL, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
FRANK P. SARGENT, J. W. JENKS, 
HENRY WHITE, RALPH M.!EASLEY. 


And then, again, why did Mr. Snaffer 
not include the following telegram in his 
official circular ? 

NEW YORK, September 5, 1901. 
THEODORE F.. SHAFFER, Bissell Blk., Pittsburg, 
Pa. : 

Information obtained here fully compromise 
strike situation as stated to you' yesterday by 
telephone. By thetermis of the proposed agree- 
ment Canal Dover mill will be union notwith- 
standing it has been started. It was company’s 
intention to start Demmler mill this morning, 
but through our persistent urging, orders were 
issued not to start for twenty-four hours thereby 
avoiding greater difficulty to settlement. We 
are convinced that our recommendation for ac- 
ceptance of proposition is the wisest course to 
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be pursued. We believe they are the best con- 
ditions which you can procure from this strike. 
Your answer ought to be in Mr. Mitchell’s pos- 
session by six this evening for these terms to 
hold good. We are waiting your reply at the 
Ashland House. 

JOHN MITCHELL. 

FRANK P. SARGENT. 

RALPH M. EASLEY. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
HENRY WHITE. 


In the light of subsequent events, or, in 
other words, in the light of the agreement 
subsequently made by Mr. Shaffer with the 
United States Steel Company, I ask if the 
gentlemen named and myself were not act- 
ing in the interests of the Amalgamated 
Association and the men involved in the 
strike, and whether our advice that a set- 
tlement be had upon the terms we secured, 
was not decidedly better than those for 
which Mr. Shaffer signed? It may be reas- 
onable to ask, when so much was involved 
and the time so short, why Mr. Shaffer did 
not act upon our suggestion contained in 
the following telegram ? 


TIME FRITTERED AWAY. 


NEw YORK, September 4, 1901. 
THEODORE F. SHAFFER, Pittsburg: 

You should submit proposition to your 
Executive Board by wire immediately 
and have them wire answers to you at Victoria 
Hotel, New York, and would advise you to be 
here in morning. Important. 

JOHN MITCHELL. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
RALPH M. EASLEY. 

Or why did he not submit the proposition 
to the members of his Executive Board 
who were then located at Pittsburg? I 
remember distinctly that when the arbitra- 
tion proposition of his friend, Mr. John 
Stevenson, was under consideration, the 
members of the Executive or Advisory 
Board, located at Pittsburg, were those who 
decided the question, and Mr. Shaffer then 
assured me that the Executive Board, 
located at Pittsburg, had been given full 
power to settle the strike upon any terms 
which their judgment might approve. 

WHY COME TO NEW YORK. 

Mr. Shaffer asks in his cirenlar, why did 

we want him to go alone to New York, and 


get an open vote of bis Executive Board? 
To this | answer, that the purpose of our 
telegram of September 4, quoted above, 
was that Mr. Shaffer should telegraph the 
proposition to his Executive Board, if it 
was necessary to consult the members of 
that Board who were not at Pittsburg, and 
that to expedite the result they might tele- 
graph their answers to him to New York. 
We thought it advisable for him to come 
to New York, there to receive the votes, 
not the ‘‘open votes,’’ but the telegraphic 
votes of his Executive Board. It requires 
a peculiar state of mind to construe the 
language we employed in the above tele- 
gram to make it appear that we wanted the 
members of his Executive Board to send 
him an ‘‘open vote.”’ 

The other reasons we had in advising 
Mr. Shaffer to come to New York were: 

First ; that he might have the opportunity 
of going over the United States Steel Com- 
pany’s books, and satisfying himself, if there 
was any satisfaction in it, as to the truth er 
falsity of their claims as to the output that 
was going on in their mills since the strike 
began. 

Second; if the agreement was made, 
that he, as the official representative of the 
Amalgamated Association, might make the 
agreement rather than the gentlemen to 
whom I have already referred and myself. 

Inasmuch as the limit of time expired 
without any definite answer from Mr. 
Shaffer our services could no longer avail, 
and we therefore ceased our efforts, but 
even then indulged in no word derogatory 
to the Amalgamated Association or Mr. 
Shaff +r. 

It is doubtful if any one, however unsoph- 
isticated, can be persuaded to believe with 
Mr. Shaffer that because organized labor, 
and particularly those unions having 
agreements with their employers, did not 
break their contracts and go on strike, 
they were therefore necessarily against the 
Amalgamated Association. He will have 
to give better reasons for his discomfiture 
than to charge that *‘ other organized labor 
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bodies’? were against the Amalgamated 
Association. 

Comparison is invited between the terms 
which Messrs. Mitchell, Sargent, Jenks, 
White, and I secured September 4 from 
the United States Steel]Company for the 
settlement of the strike, and the terms 


signed by Mr. Shaffe 
convenience’s sake, I 


r, September 14. For 
place the most impor- 


tant points in each in parallel columns. 


CONTRAST THE TWO AGREEMENTS. 


Terms secured by us, 
September 4. 

No discrimination 
against the re-employ- 
mentof any one by the 
company by reason of 
his connection with the 
strike, and no question 
asked as to the mem- 
bership of any man in 
the union. 

The signing of the 
agreement for all mills 
which were union last 
year, except Old Mead- 
ow, Saltsburg, Hyde 
Park, Crescent, Iron- 
dale, Chester, Cam- 
bridge, Star and Mon- 
essen. The CANAL 
DOVER AND 
DEMMLER MILLS 
WERE TO BE 
SIGNED FOR AS 
UNION MILLS. 


Shaffer’ s Agreement, 
ptember 14. 

Non-union millsshall 
be represented as such 
—NO ATTEMPTS 
MADE TO ORGAN- 
IZE, NO CHARTERS 
GRANTED ; old char- 
rers retained by men, if 
they desire. 

The company reserv- 
es the right to dis- 
charge any employe 
who shall by intefer- 
ence, abuse, or con- 
straint prevent another 
from peaceably follow- 
ing his vocation, with- 
out reference to con- 
nection with labor or- 
ganizations. 

CANAL DOVER, 
DEMMLER, Old 
Meadow, Saitsburg, 
Hyde Park, Crescent, 
Irondale,Chester, Cam- 
bridge, Star and Mon- 
essen not included as 
union mills. 


Is there another executive officer in the 


American labor movement who would sign 
an agreement with a company, guarantee- 
ing for three years that no attempt shall be 
made to organize and agreeing to issue no 
charters to men who may even of their 
own volition want to organize? 

Following the course of some men who 
can not beur the conseqences of their own 
lack of judgment, Mr. Shaffer has en- 


deavored to blame others for the result of 
his own actions, the others in this instance 
being Mr. Mitchell and myself. 

Mr. Mitchell was in New York, arranging 
a conference with the representatives of 
the coal companies, and I was in the same 
city attempting to bring about a settlement 


of the controversy between the Typograph- 
ical Union and the New York Sun, when 
Mr. Shaffer’s circular reflecting upon us 
was published, and we jointly addressed 
him the following letter : 
ASKED TO PROVE HIS CHARGES, 
Ashland House, New York City, 
September 25, 1901. 
Mr. THEODORE J. SHAFFER, 
President Amalgamated Ass’n 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

DEAR Sir: There was sent out by the Asso- 
ciated Press and published in the New York 
papers a statement purporting to emanate from 
you, in which grave charges and insinuations 
are made by you against the undersigned. In- 
asmuch as the accounts published differ in 
phraseology only, but in all essentials agree, 
there is no doubt in our minds that the matter 
contained in the publications emanates from 
you. Foryour information you will find herein 
enclosed the clippings referred to, from the 
New York papers of Tuesday, September 24, 
1901. 

We have already said that there is no doubt 
in our minds that the statements referred to 
were made by you, and assuming this to be so 
we believe that you should be afforded the am- 
plest opportunity of demonstrating the truth of 
your charges and insinuations; so that if they 
are founded on fact the world, and particularly 
the world of organized labor, may know it; we 
believe that you should be afforded the fullest 
latitude in justifying your course and your 
charges, and at the same time pillory us if we 
deserve it. On the other hand you will realize 
the impossibility of our allowing your charges 
and insinuations to go broadcast and stand 
unanswered and unchallenged. 

Having due regard to our duty toward the 
labor movement and the interests committed to 
our cares, we have no desire to enter into a 
controversy through the newspapers, and have 
therefore declined to say anything about the 
matter to the representatives of the press, who 
have importuned us to answer. But, repeating 
that we believe it to be necessary that your 
charges and insinuations should be substan- 
tiated or refuted, to that end we submit the 
following proposition to you: 

First. That a committee of three meet either 
in Pittsburg, Washington, D. C., or New York 
City, for the purpose of hearing and determin- 
ing the charges and insinuations you have made 
against us. 
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Second. That if the committee find us guilty 
of your charges and insinuations we will resign 
from the Presidency of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Vice-Presidency of the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union; from the 
Presidency of the United Mine Workers of 
America and from the Second Vice-Presidency 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third. That the committee shall consist of 
three members of organized labor, to be 
selected by you from the lists herein sub- 
mitted : 

THE JURORS. 

Martin Fox, President, or 

Joseph Valentine, Vice-President of the Iron 
Moulders’ Union of North America. 

John Phillips, Secretary, United Hatters of 
North America. 

Secretary Tilden, or 

Organizer Spencer, United Ass’n Plumbers, 
Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters’ 
Helpers. 

James Lynch, President, or 

J. W. Bramwood, Secretary, International 
Typographical Union. 

Martin O. Higgins, President, International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union. 

M. Dolphin, President, or 

H. B. Perham, Secretary, Order of Railway 
Telegraphers. 

Wm. H. Frazier, Secretary, International 
Seamen’s Union. 

E. Lewis Evans, Secretary, Tobacco Workers’ 
International Union. 

Jere L. Sullivan, Secretary, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes’ International Alliance. 

Mr. Feeney, President, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 

William Huber, President, International 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. 

Thomas Atkinson, Secretary, Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners. 

James A. Cable, Secretary, Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union of America. 

W. E. Klapetzky, Secretary, Journeyman 
Barbers’ International Union. 

John Mulholland, President, International 
Ass’n of Allied Metal Mechanics. 

You will observe that we have carefully 
omitted to submit the name of any member 
of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, or of any representative 
of any organization of which any member of 
the Executive Council isa member. Of course 
we have not submitted the names of all the 
men conspicuous for their ability and honesty 

410—3 : 


in the labor movement, that would be im- 
possible under the circumstances ; but the men 
whose names we have included we think you 
will readily agree have never had their ability, 
honesty or steadfastness of purpose questioned 
or impugned; and they are all men whose ver- 
dict when rendered would carry conviction to 
the minds of the general public, the workers, 
and particularly those in whom we are all in- 
terested, the members of organized labor. 

If you prefer that the committee should con- 
sist of men active in the labor movement whose 
organizations are unaffiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, you may select the names 
of either of the following gentlemen to compose 
the committee, in whole or in part: 

P. H. Morrissey, Grand Master, Order of Rail- 
way Trainmen of America. 

E. E. Clark, Grand Conductor, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. 

Edward A. Moffett, Bricklayers and Masons’ 
International Union. 

We should have submitted the names of the 
officers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineere, but inasmuch as Mr. Sargent, of the 
former, has been associated with us in our 
efforts in the steel strike, and because of Mr. 
Arthur’s policy of isolation toward the general 
labor movement, we have omitted their names. 

We cannot imagine that you would make 
grave accusations against us without premedi- 
tion as to their consequences; we therefore 
insist that in common justice to us and with 
due regard to the interests which both you and 
we represent, you will advise us at the head- 
quarters of the American Federation of Labor, 
423-5 GSt., N. W., Washington, D. C., within 
three days of your acceptance of our proposi- 
tion. Fraternally yours, 

Sam’L GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Vice-President, Cigar Makers’ Int. Union. 
JOHN MITCHELL, 
President, United Mine Workers of America, 
Second Vice-President, A. F. of L. 


NO REPLY RECEIVED. 

To this letter no reply up to this date of 
this writing, September 30, has been re- 
ceived. I have seen statements published 
as emanating from Mr. Shaffer and uncon- 
tradicted by him, stating that he would pro- 
pose that the matter be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, the first arbitrator to be Mr. Simon 
Burns, General Master Workman of the 
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Knights of Labor, Mr. Burns to appoint a 
second, and Mr. Mitchell and I jointly ap- 
point athird. There is no purpose on my 
part to say anything against Mr. Burns; but 
he is notoriously antagonistic to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and hostile to the 
trade union movement, and has lost no op- 
portunity to invent anything that might 
reflect upon me. 

Then again, the fairness of Mr. Shaffer’s 
proposition will be questioned when he de 
sires that Mr. Burns shall form one arbitra- 
tor, Mr. Burns shall select another, and Mr. 
Mitchell and I shall jointly choose one. 


QUESTIONS OF FACT ARE DECIDED, NOT 
ARBITRATED. 

But apart from this, the matter involved 
is not a question of arbitration. Mr. 
Mitchell and I are either guilty of the 
things Mr. Shaffer charges or we are in- 
nocent. Questions of fact are involved, 
not concessions or compromises. Mr. 
Mitchell and I offered a list containing the 
names of men pre-eminent in the world of 
labor and before the general public for 
veracity, honesty, fair dealing, and fearless- 
ness. Any man having a reputation worth 
defending ought to have no hesitancy in 
trusting it to a committee of three selected 
by himself from this list. 

IMPORTANT INCIDENTS PRIOR TO AND 

DURING THE STRIKE. 

To understand the steel strike in its 
entirety it is necessary to refer to a few 
incidents which occurred prior thereto. 
Last April there was a;strike in the sheet 
mill of Dewees Wood at McKeesport, Pa., 
because the company discharged men for 
joining the Amalgamated Association. Mr. 
Shaffer wrote requesting me to give the 
matter the widest publicity. I wrote our 
organizers and organizations in all the 
places from which men might come to take 
the places of the strikers, and by joint effort 
the strike was successful. 

After the strike was won, Mr. Shaffer 
stated that he contemplated recommending 
to the convention of the Amalgamated 


Association, which was to take place in 
May, 1901, not only that the demand be 
made for the United States Steel Company 
to unionize all its mills, but also that the 
Amalgamated Association so change its 
form of organization that when one trade 
was affected by a strike, all organized labor 
should strike in sympathy. 


PARTICIPATED IN CONFERENCE TO FORM 
RIVAL ORGANIZATION TO AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

About this time there appeared in the 
public press dispatches from Pittsburg, 
stating that a conference had been held 
there for the purpose of forming a national 
labor council to supersede and to take the 
place of the American trades union move. 
ment as understood and carried on by the 
American Federation of Labor, and that 
Mr. Shaffer participated in that conference. 
I was asked by the press representatives 
my opinion of such a move, and gave it 
substantially as follows : 

It is a lack of knowledge of industrial condi- 
tions and situations which makes some men 
imagine that impractical things can be done 
and results achieved for which the workers are 
not prepared. The American Federation of 
Labor, as typified by the trade union move- 
ment, aims, first, at the protection of our fellow- 
workers, and secondly, at the promotion of 
their interests. These two classes of efforts are 
not temporary, but permanent and progressive 
in character. Anything that the organized 
workers can accomplish will be done most 
effectually through the already organized and 
best equipped general movement of the toilers, 
the American Federation of Labor. And I feel 
assured that no man, or set of men, having the 
interests of the workers at heart and who has 
not parted with his reason, would give a rival 
movement to the American trade union move- 
ment his countenance or support. 

When this was published in the papers 
of the country and seen by Mr. Shaffer, he 
wrote me, declaring his fealty to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, but repeated the 
statement of his proposed recommendations 
to the then forthcoming convention of the 
Amalgamated Association. The matter 
seemed so important to me, so far-reaching 
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in its possible direful consequences to the 
Amalgamated Association and the general 
labor movement, that I wrote Mr. Shaffer, 
urging a conference between him and me 
to discuss this matter, and added that if a 
time mutually agreeable could be arranged, 
I would go to Pittsburg for, the purpose of 
discussing this grave question with him. 

To this I received no reply. 

HE DID NOT KEEP ENGAGEMENT. 

About that time a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of 
Mediation of the National Civic Federa- 
tion was ealled, to be held in the city 
of New York,’ May 6. Knowing that 
Mr. Shaffer was a member of that com- 
mittee, I wrote him and asked whether he 
could meet me in New York on the date 
named, at Cooper Union, where the meet- 
ing was to be held, and there discuss the 
matter we had in mind. Mr. Shaffer 
answered that he would. On May 6 the 
meeting at Cooper Union occurred, and 
seeing Mr. Shaffer, we agreed to meet in 
the afternoon, immediately upon the close 
of the public meeting held in the Chamber 
of Commerce rooms. 

I was at the meeting; Mr. Shaffer was 
not, but so important did I believe a con- 
ference with him to be, that in a letter to 
him under date of May 15, I said: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15, 1901. 
Mr. T. J. SHAFFER, President, 
A. A. of I. 8S. & T. W., 
326 4th Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your favor of the 
10th inst. at hand, and contents noted. Many 
thanks for the information which you give in 
regard to the tin plate workers. 

I exceedingly regret that you were compelled 
to leave New York without having an oppor- 
tunity for our discussion of the matter which 
we had in mind. Of course, I know that there 
are some who are not friendly disposed to the 
American Federation of Labor, and as a conse- 
quence that much mischief may result; but I 
am sure that this disposition is a result of a lack 
of knowledge of the industrial situation as well 
as an imagination that things can be done 
for which the workers are neither prepared, 
nor am I convinced of their practicability. Of 
course, what we aim to do in our movement is, 
first, the protection of our fellow-workers ; and, 
second, the see of their interests, and 


these are to be considered, not simply of a tem- 
porary, but of a permanent character. Any 


attempt on our part to go farther than the 
workers are prepared to support by their 
action will simply leave the proposers high 


‘ and dry, and will wreck the movement for 


which we have given so many years to 
build. Nothing, in my judgment, could hurt 
our cause so much and injure the interests 
of our fellow-workers so completely as to 
attempt to do the impossible, or to make 
declaration for which, in their calm, sober 
judgment, they will neither approve nor 
stand by. 

I am sure that I agree with you entirely that 
any course of action which any other organiza- 
tion can follow can fully as well, if not more 
readily, be accomplished by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Our movement marks the 
epoch of continual progress and success, mov- 
ing forward with well assured steps, earning, 
deserving, and maintaining the confidence, 
good-will, and respect of our fellow- workers. 
It may seem to appear that the progress is slow; 
but inasmuch as it fully reflects the views, the 
sentiments, and present aspirations of the 
toilers, it is the fastest ratio at which our move- 
ment can proceed. 

TO AVERT DANGER WOULD GO TO HIM. 

There are a number of matters which these 
thoughts bring to mind, but they require such 
large elucidation that I have not the time to 
record them here; and then there are other 
matters which I should prefer to verbally com- 
municate rather than record in this letter. 


I do hope that an opportunity will present 
itself at which we can discuss these matters 
fully ; and were it not for the fact that I have 
an important engagement which takes me West 
during the coming week, I would certainly 
deem it my duty to go to see you at Pitts- 
burg. On the 20th and 21st, I shall bein Cincin- 
nati, and on the 22nd to the 25th in Chicago. If 
your engagements are such as to bring you any- 
where near these places about the dates stated, 
I should esteem it not only a privilege but a 
pleasure to have a talk with you upon the 
above. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
Sam’L GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 

No reply was received to this letter, 
hence no appointment could be made 
with Mr. Shaffer to meet him anywhere 
and I had not the pleasure of seeing him 
from the morning of May 6, at Cooper 
Union, until I met him in his office more 
than three months after, on August 8. 

The fact that Mr. Shaffer participated 
in the Pittsburg conference to form a° 
rival body to the American Federation 
of Labor; his declarations of policy 
made to me in his letters, and either his 
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inability or unwillingness to meet me for 
the purpose of discussing these important 
and far-reaching matters, prompted me 
to write the editorial which was published 
in the June issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST under the caption: 
“Steady March Forward Better Than 
Mad Rush.” 

I mailed him not only the ordinary 
copy of the magazine which is usually sent 
to him, but also a marked copy. ‘To the 
students of our movement, 1 commend 
the editorial and ask them to note its 
pertinency. It may still be interesting 
reading for Mr. Shaffer and he may, 
in view of the results of the steel strike, 
appreciate that ex perience counts for some- 
thing, and that care and foresight are 
better than lamentation and hindsight. 

Mr. Shaffer now kuows that the fact 
to which I especially directed his atten- 
tion is true, and that it is unwise for men 
at the head of organizations to declare 
for policies, which the rank and _ file, in 
their sober, calm judgment, will not ap- 
prove. That if such plain, common 
sense is forced aside, the men will desert 
their leader, and as Mr. Shaffer says, 
hundreds will “sheep it,” even going 
from their homes to other piaces to do so, 
and thus leave their leaders stranded high 
and dry. 


SHAFFER’S AGREEMENT WITH MORGAN. 


It is now necessary to refer to another 
fact in connection with the steel strike. 
When negotiations for a settlement -be- 
tween the representatives of the Amalga- 
mated Association and the constituent 
companies of the United States Steel Com- 
pany were broken off, President Shaffer 
and Secretary Williams went to New 
York; had a conference on July 27 with 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Schwab, Judge Geary 
and others, of the United States Steel 
Company. 


During the conference Mr. Morgan 


stated to Messrs. Shaffer and Williams 
that he was not hostile to organized labor; 
that he looked upon it with favor, that 
is, he preferred the well-organized and 
administered trade union as being the 


medium through which to arrange ques- 


tions of wages and other conditions of 


employment, rather than the chaotic and 
unreliable results when workmen acted 
as individuals. 

He asked the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion officers not to attempt to drive him 
further than it was possible for him to 
go, and gave his assurance that in course 
of time, perhaps two years, the company 
would be ready to sign for all its con- 
stituent plants. ‘This information was 
given to me by Mr. Schwab, in the pres- 
ence of the gentlemen who were my 
associates in the conference September 4, 
and substantially the same thing had also 
been previously stated to me by Mr. 
Shaffer on August 8, in Pittsburg. 

At the conference of July 27 Mr. Shaffer 
and Mr. Williams entered into a written 
agreement with Messrs. Morgan, Schwab 
and Geary of the United States Steel Com- 
pany to sign for all the union mills of last 
year, and at the end of that agreement 
stated over their signatures as follows (1 
have seen the document but once and 
quote from memory. It is substantially 
accurate, however): 

We agree immediately upon our return to 
Pittsburg to call a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Amalgamated Association, to sub- 
mit the above agreement to them, with the 
assurances given us, with such statements and 
and reasons which may occur to us in favor of 
its approval. 

THEODORE F. SHAFFER. 
JOHN WILLIAMS. 


When Mr. Shaffer returned to Pittsburg 
he called his Executive Board together, 
but did not advocate the agreement. The 
Executive Board rejected the agreement 
and the strike was continued. Thereupon 
the entire Executive Board of the Amal- 
gamated Association went to New York 
on August 3, and had another interview 
with Mr. Morgan, Mr. Schwab and others 
of the United States Steel Company. 

On their return trip the Executive Board 
of the Amalgamated Association stopped 
over at Washington for the purpose of 
having a conference with Secretary Morri- 
son and myself. I was not advised of their 
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coming, and having an important engage- 
ment in the interests of our movement out 
of the city, was absent. Secretary Morrison 
met Mr. Shaffer and his colleagues. 
What transpired at Washington was re- 
peated at the conference held between 
Mr. Shaffer, Mr. Williams, Mr. Tighe and 


Mr. Davis, of the the Advisory Board of 


the Amalgamated Association, and Mr. 
Morrison and myself, on the 8th and 9th 
of August, at Pittsburg. 


WHAT SHAFFER REALLY WANTED. 


The sum total of what Mr. Shaffer 
wanted was this: He asked that I call a 
meeting of the Executive Officers of all 
the national and international unions of 
the country, for the purpose of consider- 
ing ways and means to help the steel 
strike, the same, he said, as was called in 
1897, in Wheeling, W. Va., to aid the 
United Mine Workers of America in their 
contest in the bituminous coal regions. 
This, I stated to him, I would not do, and 
gave him my reasons, which I repeat 
now. 

When the United Mine Workers of 
America undertook their contest in 1897, 
their organization had gone down to its 
lowest possible ebb in membership; the 
strike was the result of the desperate con- 
dition of the miners. Every channel 
which could be opened up to create not 
only financial help but moral sympathy 
for the miners, could only bring advant- 
age to them. Hence the holding of the 
Wheeling conference. No matter what 
the outcome, it could not harm the organi- 
zation of the miners, and ‘really it did 
them much good. 

On the other hand, in the case of the 
Amalgamated Association, the entire sit- 
uation was different. That organization 
had gone into the contest with the United 
States Steel Company declaring the abso- 
lute unity of the Iron and Steel Workers, 
and the thorough organization of the 
Amalgamated Association. If a confer- 
ence was called, as Mr. Shaffer requested, 
it would have been looked upon by every 
thinking man, and particularly the di- 
rectors of the United States Steel Company, 


as the first evidence of the Amalgamated 
Association’s weakness. 

Such a conference would undoubtedly 
create a stir of interest while it was being 
held. After the adjournment, however, a 
reaction would have set in that, beyond 
doubt, would have proven disastrous to 
the strike and also to the Amalgamated 
Association, for it could not have fulfilled 
Mr. Shaffer’s expectations. 

I felt confident that the execu- 
tive officers of the trade unions of 
America ought not and would not 
violate or break their contracts or 
agreements with their employers 
throughout the country. Hence 
there would not and ought not 
to be a wide-spread sympathetic 
strike. If such a conference could not 
do that, the only thing left for it to 
do would be to pass resolutions of sym- 
pathy, and declare its moral and financial 
support. So far as these were concerned, 
I assured Mr. Shaffer they could and 
would be had, if he simply made formal 
application for such support. 

Prior to discussing this matter with me 
Mr. Shaffer had publicly declared that 
such. a conference of officers of national 
and international unions would be called. 
That I could not see my way clear to 
comply with his request forms the 
quintessence of his bitterness and the mo- 
tive of his unjust attacks upon me. 


THINGS WE MAY ALL LEARN. 


There are some things in the industrial 
world which Mr. Shaffer may learn with 
advantage, and one is, that in the struggles 
of labor to protect its rights and promote its 
interests; as on the martial field of battle, 
there are no two campaigns that can be 
conducted on exactly the same lines. 

If Mr. Shaffer shall continue in his act- 
ivity in the labor movement for a longer 
period he will have time to acquire the 
knowledge and experience of these and 
many other important facts, and he may 
yet live to learn how true they are. He 
may realize, also, that he can not purify 
himself by attempting to throw mud at 
others. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR FINAN- 
CIALLY ASSISTED AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION, 


Another thing should not be left un- 
noticed. Mr. Shaffer with much unction 
savs, in his official circular, and publishes 
broadcast in the newspapers, that the 
Amalgamated Association has been affil- 
iated to the American Federation of Labor 
since its inception, and that it had paid 
its obligations to it. 

This is very true. But Mr. Shaffer 
should not have omitted the equally true 
statement, that when the Amalgamated 
Association was engaged in its great 
conflict at Homestead, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor came to its moral and 
financial aid and that thousands of dol- 
lars were poured into the treasury of the 
organization by and through the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, and the assist- 


auce thus rendered was far in excess of 


any payments made by the Amalgamated 
Association to the American Federation 
of Labor during the whole period of its 
affiliation. 

After that contest was over and several 
members were placed upon trial, the 
American Federation of Labor retained 
eminent counsel in their defense, and in- 
itiated and contributed liberally to every 
effort made to stand by the men and the 
organization. So far as I am_ personally 
or officially concerned I refer Mr. Shaffer 
to those who were intimately acquainted 
with the affairs of that conflict, and I am 
willing to leave it to them to determine 
whether or not I performed my whole 
duty. 

OUT 


PROMISED TO CALL 


MINERS. 


MITCHELL NEVER 

Inasmuch as I was not present during 
the conference at Pittsburg between 
Messrs. Mitchell, Easley, White, Professor 
Jenks and Mr. Shaffer, I 
my own knowledge whether or not Mr. 
Mitchell assured Mr. Shaffer that he 
“would call out the Miners” or said that 
he felt sure “Mr. Sargent would call out 
the Trainmen to strike also.’ This I do 
know, that I repeatedly met the men 


an not say of 


named and they never in the remotest 
made mention of any such contingency 
having been thought of, much less dis- 
cussed, or assurances given of its consum- 
mation. Mr. Mitchell positively stated to 
me since the issuance of Mr. Shaffer's 
circular that his (Shaffer’s) statement in 
regard to the alleged promise to “ call out 
the Miners,” or that he felt sure that Mr. 
Sargent would call out the members of 
his organization was absolutely without 
any foundation in fact. 

Mr. Shaffer may not appreciate to the 
same extent as Mr. Mitchell the justice 
and the value of maintaining agreements 
entered into between a trade union and 
employers, and therefore may have as- 
sumed or imagined that Mr. Mitchell and 
Mr. Sargent would lightly and ruthlessly 
break agreements which their respective 
organizations have with employers. Mr. 
Shaffer has assumed and imagined so 
much within the past six months that 
even those officially closest to him are 
never sure as to “what break he will 
make next.” 


WITHDRAWAL IS NON-UNIONISM. 


Just another word: Mr. Shaffer is 
quoted in the papers as declaring that 
he will advocate the withdrawal of the 


Amalgamated Association from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. I can only 
say that if this be true, I regret it very 
much; for I should dislike to see any 
organization, no matter how small or how 
large, sever its connection with the gen- 
eral labor movement. 

But this I have to say about it, if 
he does this, it will simply indicate his 
state of ind in the early part of the year, 
when he participated in the conference 
for the purpose of forming an organiza- 
tion to disrupt and supplant the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and it will go 
far to prove, too, that Mr. Shaffer has no 
appreciation of his duty as a union man 
or as an officer of the labor movement. 

Assume for a moment that Mr. Shaffer's 
position is right and mine wrong. His 
duty is to do all in his power to have the 
Amalgamated Association remain in the 
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American Federation of Labor and, within 
the organization, endeavor to right the 
wrong which he believes or imagines has 
been done to him. What does Mr. Shaf- 
fer say of the individual iron and steel 
worker who leaves the local under the 
jurisdiction of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion? Mr. Shaffer might characterize 
him as a “sheep.” I would prefer to 
designate him as a man who fails to un- 
derstand and perform his duty. 

It is as morally wrong for a union 
to leave the American Federation 
of Labor as it is for a wage-worker 
to leave his union. 

It has caused me more pain than I can 
express, to be compelled to write and pub- 
lish this statement, for I have always pre- 
ferred to bear the burdens of others. | 
have been willing to bear the responsi- 
bility for others’ mistakes and short- 
comings, and even rested in silence when 
some sought to becloud me with sus- 
picion; but when Mr. Shaffer undertook 
in an official document and through 
the public press, to attack the American 
Federation of Labor and to besmirch my 
character and standing, the duty I owe 
to the workers of our country and to the 
accurate history of the labor movement of 
America, as well as self-respect, demanded 
that the above facts be submitted to the 
fair consideration of all, now and for all 
time to come. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Echoes From Labor Day. 

We are met at the threshold of the twentieth 
century with the greatest question of all the 
ages—the just co-operation of capital and labor. 
And over its gateway is the word “ organiza- 
tion.” The keynote of the hour is combination 
and co-operation. Shall this powerful force of 
organization be for the benefit of the few or for 
the benefit of all ? 

Looking back over the years we find much 
for congratulation in the condition of labor. 
Wages are now double what they were one 
hundred years ago and their purchasing power 
as to products consumed, has increased at least 
one-fourth. The hours of labor have been 
shortened ; government inspection of factories 
and mines have been brought about; child 


labor restricted; national labor commission 
and State bureaus of labor statistics estab- 
lished ; truck stores abolished. 

Capital must learn that its best customer is 
labor; that high wages brings for the products 
of capital a generous consumer.—Lieut.-Gov. W. 
A, Northcott, at Springfield, Ill. 


By celebrating Labor Day we exalt labor; we 
elevate every man and woman who is a worker 
to the exalted position of a partnership with 
God, because every such one is contributing his 
or her mite to beautifying the world which He 
has given to mankind and making it fit to be 
the dwelling-place of a race of beings who have 
been called *‘ the sons of God.’’ 

You will better understand what I mean if I 
call your attention to the force that has brought 
into being the myriad forms of what we today 
call wealth. Do you know that a man and nat- 
ural opportunity have produced it all? God 
gave us the earth and on it he placed a man and 
a woman, and from that original pair, through 
the instrumentalities of labor, through the co- 
operation indeed of man with God, the primi- 
tive world has been transformed from a place of 
mere opportunity into a world wherein we have 
all the materials at hand for the setting up of 
the real kingdom of harmony (heaven) and the 
inauguration of the golden rule as the supreme 
law that shall govern every relation in life. 

Labor Day dignifies labor and shames idle- 
ness. On Labor Day all who feel that they are 
workers are conscious of their right to share in 
this dignity, and there is a growing sense of 
shame attached to any sort of an idle life. 
Labor day will emphasize this, and from this 
sort of education the faculties will be quickened. 
Idleness will be known as the crime that it is, 
and the idlers, whether rich or poor, as truly 
disreputable. 

A recent instance of heroism in every day 
life indicates the growing power of the golden 
rule. A couple of months ago two negroes in 
Indianapolis were inside a steam boiler cleaning 
it when some one who was not aware that the 
men were inside, opened a cock and turned 
scalding hot steam in on the men. The only 
way of escape was up a ladder through a man- 
hole. Instantly both men jumped for the lad- 
der; the man reaching it first had ascended 
two or three steps; a thought struck him and 
he stepped down; he turned to his companion 
and said, ‘‘ You go first, Jim, you are married.”’ 
Jim was saved to his family and the other 
black-skinned hero was cooked to his death 
by the boiling steam.—Mayor Sam Jones, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC 


Under this head is presented to our readers 
the latest, most accurate, direct and compre- 
hensive news of industrial organization through- 
out the country for the past month. No 
magazine in this or any other country publishes 
so unique a report or employs so large a staff 
of news gatherers. 

We have 800 volunteer organizers continually 
giving their services to foster and promote the 
organization of wage workers into unions. A 
condensed report of their work is given in these 
columns. 

These organizers are themselves men of the 
factory, mine and mill. They participate in the 
struggles of our wage workers for better con- 
ditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing 
legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor 
movement. 

They are the advisers and helpers of those 
yet unorganized. They co-operate with unions 
in the many branches of work which are con- 
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TO THE PACIFIC. 


stantly being undertaken. The reports sent in 
to this department represent only one of the 
many kinds of voluntary service which our or- 
ganizers give in order that the general public 
may have a better conception of the methods 
and desires of organized workmen, and also 
that, through an exchange of views, the wage- 
workers in various sections of the country and 
the manifold branches of trade may be kept 
in close touch with each other. 

The method of collecting this information is 
simplicity itself. Early in the month each 
organizer receives from the headquarters of 
the American Federation of Labor a blank 
form, upon which the report is to be written, 
with a stamped return envelope. The sum- 
mary given in the following pages indicates 
how prompt and full are the replies and how 
remarkable is the activity in the trade union 
movement in all parts of the country. New 
locals are being organized in every trade and 
calling. 


FROM SECRETARIES OF NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS. 


BOILERMAKERS. 

Wm. G. Gilthorpe :—Our organization has been 
growing very rapidly for some months past. 
Within a few weeks 11 new locals have been 
organized, mostly in the East and the middle 
West. All of them start in with a good mem- 
bership. We have a number of strikes on for 
the 9-hour day, but are settling them satisfac- 
torily and think that the general result will be 
a great victory for the 9-hours. 





BRICKMAKERS. 
George Hodge:—Our membership has _in- 
creased about 500 in the past month, and the 
whole trade is in a prosperous condition. We 
have had a couple of strikes recently for recog- 
nition of the union, and at this writing they 
are still pending, but with good prospects of 
success. 





CAP WORKERS. 
Sam Braun:—The Cap Workers feel en- 
couraged by the fact that there is a growing 
appreciation among employers of the value of 
their blue label. In connection with the label 


of this union, it might be well for union men to 
be certain that they are procuring caps bearing 
the blue label of the American Federation of 
Labor, as there are caps manufactured by others 
bearing a small black label, which is not in- 


dorsed by the American Federation of Labor or 
any labor organization of good standing. Such 
labels are being used only by unscrupulous 
manufacturers and merchants who desire to 
mislead organized labor. 





GARMENT WORKERS. 


Henry White :—Our recent convention was the 
largest in our history; about 100 delegates were 
in attendance from all parts of the country. 
The most important event of the conven- 
tion, and one worthy of special mention, was 
the resolution passed declaring war against 
the contractor systeminthetrade. Tailors’ 
unions were instructed to prepare for acampaign 
for the abolition of the middlemen, and it was 
decided to withdraw the union label from firms 
not manufacturing directly upon premises. A 
resolution was adopted forbidding members to 
work longer than 59 hours per week under any 
circumstances. 

Clothing Cutters adopted the following rate 
of wages, to apply to the entire country : 


Per Week 
II iis cncicsrcaieevensniennbionds $20 00 
I IID ssinisinssccsnnwinnscanwonvess 24 00 
i iciiacncntpdiccnalinninetin 18 00 
IID sciciinsssantonenmaaiecess 15 00 


Overall workers a higher scale of prices. 
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This about sums up the work of the conven- 
tion. . 

The following are the officers elected: 
General president, B. A. Larger, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; general secretary, Henry White, New 
York ; general treasurer, A. J. Bromley, Utica, 
N. Y. Members of the executive board, in ad- 
dition to the general officers, J. Goldberg, B. 
Sweitzer and A. Heitfelder, New York; John 
McKenna, Boston; C. Kamerer, Philadelphia ; 
Wm. Block, St. Louis, and J. S. Appelstein, 
Baltimore. Delegates to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, Victor Altman, 
— N. Y., and John T. Lawrence, New 
York. 





GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS. 

William Launer :—Have recently organized 
unions through western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
aud Indiana: and this means quite a substantial 
increase of membership. We pay a death 
benefit of $500 per member, and six deaths 
recently meant an expenditure of $3,000. Still 
we think the feature a good one and would like 
to see all unions have a thorough benefit system 





HATTERS. 

John Phillips :—Everything is serene in our 
trade. Nearly all our members are employed 
and while we have not organized any new locals 
recently, those already in existence are increas- 
ing their membership where there were men 
outside of the trade still to be found. At this 
writing there is a strike on in Philadelphia for 
recognition of the union and union conditions. 





JEWELRY WORKERS. 

Charles Herwig :—Our union being a new one 
we have not yet any sick or death benefits. We 
are paying special attention to getting in all 
those eligible to membership, and when this is 
done expect to take up benefit and other fea- 
tures. We have increased our membership 
about 200 in the past month and this is very 
encouraging indeed. I forward our label, 
hoping that you will be able to use it in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and that organized 
labor generally will assist us in creating a 
demand for it. 





LEATHER WORKERS. 

Fred Cahill:—Our International Union has 
recently been organized and consequently there 
is not very much to report at this time. We 
have organized three new locals in the last 
month and we think our prospects very good 
to build up a strong union. We estimate our 
membership now at over 2,500, and it is in- 
creasing right along. 





MUSICIANS. 

Owen Miller :—Our organization is growing 
rapidly ; applications are still coming in from 
all parts of the country.. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor organizers as a rule are a great 
help to us. We are endeavoring to effect an 
amalgamation of the musicians of New York 
under the banner of our national union, and or- 
ganizers of the American Federation of Labor 


are requested to look out for an organiza- 
tion calling itself ‘‘The International Musical 
Union,” which is endeavoring to form locals in 
different parts of the country. This association 
has no standing, and it is not recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor. It is composed 
principally of expelled and suspended members 
of our organization, and while this in itself 
shows that it has not a good prospect for a long 
life, yet I think it wise to call attention to it at 
this time. 





TILE LAYERS AND HELPERS. 

James P. Reynolds:—Our organization is ina 
flourishing condition. Never since its forma- 
tion has such interest been displayed as now 
characterizes the efforts of the various locals to 
place their respective unions in a healthy con- 
dition. The promptness with which they re- 
spond to an official communication of any nature 
leads me to believe that trade is good all over 
the country. Our members seem eager to keep 
in touch with the movements of the parent 
body. I look forward to the gradual develop- 
ment of our union as one of the strongest inter- 
national bodies affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. 





SEAMEN. 

William H. Frazier:—The outlook for our 
union all over the country is very favorable 
indeed. At this writing we have a strike in 
San Francisco which involves about 3,000 
people. They went out in sympathy with the 
locked-out teamsters, and we have every hope 
for success both for ourselves and them. 





WEAVERS, ELASTIC GORING. 

Thomas Pollard:—We have no strikes or 
lockouts to report, but trade in general is not 
as brisk as we would like. One branch dis- 
solved this year, but that was owing to the 
fact that the firm owning the factory removed 
the machinery to one of their other factories. 
I take this opportunity to ask through the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a larger measure of 
assistance from union men than we have had 
in the past. I donot mean financial aid, but 
simply that when union men need footwear 
they buy Congress shoes or those containing 
elastic gores in the side. By doing this they 
will help us without cost to themselves. Fifty- 
five hours per week is the maximum in our 
trade, with the Saturday half holiday. 





WATCH CASE ENGRAVERS. 

W. C. Haubold :—After 22 weeks of industrial 
strife the situation in our trade remains un- 
changed. This means that our members are as 
determined as ever to secure the recognition of 
the union and union conditions as they were in 
the beginning. We feel that the outlook is 
somewhat brighter because we have been able 
to keep outsiders from coming to work at Day- 
ton, Ky. We did this by peaceful means, but 
the manager is satisfied now that he can not in- 
duce non-union men to come from New York. 
We are very hopefal of a favorable settlement 
of the whole matter in the near future. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS, . 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno.—F. 8. Clark: 

As this is my first official report, I presume it 
will not be out of place to give a short résumé 
of what we have accomplished here in the last 
few months. 

In the latter part of February a Trade and 
Labor Council was organized and received a 
charter from the American Federation of Labor. 
Since that time we have organized the follow- 
ing unions, all chartered by Internationals, ex- 
cept the Hodcarriers, who are affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor: Painters, 
Bakers, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Plasterers, Hod- 
carriers, Lathers, Electrical Workers, Butchers, 
Clerks, Boot and Shoe Workers, Cooks and 
Waiters, and Barbers. 

The following improvements in wages and 
hours have been secured without strike: 

Painters, minimum wage of 
of $3 per day as against a slid- 
ing scale of $1.25 and up. 

Plumbersand Gas Fitters, 
8-hour day. 

Plasterers, 8-hour day. 

Mortar mixers and Hod- 
carriers, 8-hours and 50 cents 
per day raise in wages. 

Lathers, an increase of 25 
cents per thousand. 

Meatcutters and Butchers, 
6 o’clock and Sunday closing. 

Retail Clerks, 6 o’clock clos 





ing. 
Boot and Shoe Workers, 
general raise in repair work. 

Barbers, 7 o’clock closing 
and all 10 cent shops raised 
to 15 cents. 

Carpenters and Joiners 
adopted the 8-hour day on 
May 1. 

Later some of the principal 
contractors formed an asso- 
ciation to fight the 8-hour 
movement. With the aid of 
the Bricklayers and the Central Council the 
Carpenters won out, and the 8-hour day is now 
thoroughly accepted. 


Los Angeles.—L. D. Biddle: 

Labor Day celebration was a grand success 
here, 56 unions participated in the parade. 

Laundry Workers’ strike at this writing is in 
good shape. New co-operative laundry will be 
at work in about two weeks, and this will give 
employment whether the original strike is set- 
tled or not. 

Stereotypers organized aunion recently. All 
our unions are in pretty good shape and gain- 
ng in membership. 

San Francisco, September 15.— Ed. Rosenberg, 
Secretary Labor Council: 

Donation from the American Federation 
of Labor of $1,000 for the workers on strike 
in this city came duly to hand, and was paid 
out as follows: $500 to the City Front Federa- 
tion, and $500 to the general strike fund of the 
Labor Council, out of which the Iron Trades, 
Teamsters, Boxmakers, Ship Men are paid. The 
599 the City Front Federation went into a 
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P. D. Drain, ORGANIZER, 
Evansvitte, Ino. 


subsistence fund that the Federation has estab- 
lished to carry along the unions who have not 
sufficient funds. 

Your dispatch was very timely, and had a 
cheering effect on the men on strike. I gave it 
to the press, commenting on it as follows: 

‘“*While the amount, compared to the large 
number of men on strike is small, its moral 
effect is far-reaching. It is in the nature of the 
head of a subscription list. It isa hint to the 
unions of the country to give quickly and 
liberally to the support of the San Francisco 
unions on strike.”’ 

We thank the American Federation of Labor 
sincerely for this timely aid and feel sure that 
everything possible will be done to help us in 
this struggle. 

Within the last two weeks we have received 


liberal contributions from the unions of adja- 
cent states, especialiy from 

— the miners. 
We had a great Labor Day 
parade. There were fully 


22,000 men and women in line. 
Itwas an imposing spectacle. 
Unions not affiliated with any 
national and who have not 
taken an active part in labor 
demonstrations in years were 
in line, and the enthusiasm 
displayed when we counter- 
marched was soul-stirring. 

With new vigor and sterner 
determination we have again 
picked up the fight and pro- 
pose to carry it to a finish if 
the employers’ association 
continues its present unreas- 
onable and autocratic posi- 
tion. 

Stockton.—A. R. Hopkins: 

Union labor in Stockton and 
vicinity is still increasing its 
membership. We have 17 
unions, all but three having 
been organized since the 
ist of last April. Nearly all these unions are 
represented in our central body. 

Longshoremen secured an advance of 50c per 
day recently, after a strike lasting 10 days. 

At this writing the Plumbers are all locked 
out. It is rather a peculiar case. The men 
were granted an 8-hour day sometime ago with- 
out reduction of pay, but were immediately con- 
fronted with a demand that each man purchase 
tools to the extent of $18. The men refused to 
do so and were locked out. They are being ably 
assisted by other unions in the building trades 
and there is every indication that they will win 
out. Unions recently organized are: 

Shoemakers, 18 members. 

Team drivers, 28 members. 

Hodcarriers, charter applied for. 

Team owners, charter applied for. 








COLORADO. 
Colorado Springs.—J. L. Nelson : 
Structural Iron Workers secured the 8- 
hour day afcer being on strike only four days. 
Minor strikes in the building trades for the im- 


. 
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provement of trade conditions have all resulted 
in favor of the unions. Team Drivers have 
recently organized ; also musicians. 





CONNECTICUT. 

Norwich.—W. H. Eagles: 

Since my last report four new unions have 
been added to our list: Barbers, Horse Shoers, 
Teamsters and Stationary Firemen. 

Labor Day parade was the largest and finest 
yet held, and opened up “ old home week” fes- 
tivities in grand style. All along the line of 
march buildings were handsomely draped with 
bunting and flags. Nothing like it has been 
witnessed in this city for half acentury. Mayor 
Thayer, the common council, and many other 
officials took part in the parade and reviewed 
the line on Washington square. The usual 


picnic was held in Sachem park. The orator of 


the day was Rev. H. M. Casson of New York, 

whose address was highly commended. Mayor 

Thayer acted as chairman of the meeting. 
DELAWARE. 

Wilmington.—R. 8S. Monck: 

Labor Day celebration was a great success 
both numerically and financially. We were 
very busy for some weeks preparing for it and 
feel much pleased that our celebration turned 
out so well. 

Have organized the Carpenters and am work- 
ing with the Hatters. I send herewith a copy 
of a newspaper that we have recently union- 
ized. We are discussing the idea of building a 
labor hall in this city where all the unions may 
meet. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington.—E. J. Ratigan : 

Musicians recently organized and secured a 
charter from their National; also the Bar- 
tenders. Waiters and Cooks are talking of 
organizing a union; Broommakers are coming 
into line, and the Drug Clerks are taking some 
interest in organization for their trade. 





FLORIDA. 

St. Augustine.—D. 8S. Young: 

Have organized three unions since my last 
report—Cigarmakers, Carpenters and a Federal 
Labor Union; also a Central Trades Council. 

We have established nine hours for a day’s 
work, and are endeavoring to secure eight hours 
on all public work. 





GEORGIA. 

Columbus.—B. H. Willis: 

Oar state legislature will meet in seven weeks 
and the labor people are preparing several 
labor measures, of which the child labor 
bill will be most important, and have ap- 
pointed a legislative committee to look after 
them. The committee is composed of E. L 
Satton, N. D. May and myself. We hope to 
get the child labor bill passed this time. 





ILLINOIS. 

Alton.—J. Giles : 
During the past month great activity has pre- 
vailed among labor unions and there has been 
quite an addition to the membership. An 


open meeting was held recently and several 
addresses made, the result being quite an in- 
crease in membership. 

We had 33 unions in line on Labor Day and it 
was the largest and best celebration ever held 
here. 

Aurora.—George Battenschlag : 

Since the last report there has been organized 
a local of Coopers; also one of Street Railway 
Employes. Barbers are next on our list, then 
the Blacksmiths and Laundry Workers will re- 
ceive attention. 

Bloomington.—F. C. Leutting: 

Organized labor is in a very prosperous condi- 
tion; we now have 21 unions and they are all 
increasing their membership. Horse Shoers 
and Bakers have reorganized. They are both 
in good condition and are now here to stay. 

Had a big Labor Day parade. There were six 
bands and more than 1,600 union men in line. 
Streator, Fairbury and Pontiac joined with us 
in the celebration. There were about 10,000 
visitors in the city and the streets were ablaze 
with the badges and decorations of the various 
unions. After the parade we had a picnic at 
Chautauqua park. 

Carlinville.—P. J. McDonald: 

Our unions are getting along very nicely and 
growing in strength every day. No unions 
have been organized in the last month and 
everything is quiet. We have no strikes or 
lockouts and the general prospect is very good. 


Decatur.—G. N. Egnor: 

On Labor Day we had the biggest celebration 
ever held in this town, and as a result there has 
been a much better feeling and greater interest 
in organization among all classes. 

Linemen are about to organize, also Boot- 
blacks and Newsboys. Our Federal Labor 
Union recently inaugurated a good idea by 
having an open meeting with a good speaker 
in attendance and will hold them more often in 
the future. 

Elgin.—H. R. Bates: 

Two miles of men and women, representa- 
tives of almost every vocation, made up our 
Labor Day parade. Estimates place the num- 
ber in line at 4,000. Many of the unions had 
special uniforms and presented a very fine ap- 
pearance. Secretary J. B. Lennon, of the Jour- 
neymen Tailors, was our guest of honor and 
speaker of the day. 

He said in part: 

After many years’ experience in contact with 
all classes of our people I have been convinced 
that many men and women outside the ranks 
of organized labor, have reached antagonistic 
conclusions regarding the trade unions, for the 
reason that they have in the main heard but 
one side, and in their case that side was the one 
placed before the public by our enemies. 

The work of the trade unions during the 
nineteenth century the world over has trans- 
formed patient and contented drudges into 
manly and discontented workers. 

The increased hours of leisure secured have 
brought a wider intelligence and greater and 
more diversified wants, and with every step for- 
ward comes determination to secure still more 
and more of all that makes life worth living. 
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What are a few of the objects and what the 
methods of trade unions whereby they attempt 
to achieve these objects? The principal objects 
today are: 

First—Higher wages. 

Second—Less hours of daily toil. 

Third—Elimination of all child labor under 
16 years of age from the industrial field. 

Fourth—Equal pay for men and women per- 
forming the same work. 

Fifth—Compulsory education of all children 
absolutely free. 

Sixth—Protection of the workers in the fac- 
tory, shop, mill and mine. 

Seventh—Equal rights under the law to men 
and women as to suffrage, inheritance, etc. 

Eighth—Abolition of all tenement house, 
sweat shop, and home work. 

Ninth—Limitation of apprentices to the real 
necessities of each trade. 

Tenth—City, state and national legislation 
by means of the referendum. 

Less hours and higher 
wages increase the opportuni- 
ties for mental improvement. 

Trade unions are not only 
protective organizations, but 
have many benevolent feat- 
ures. Death, sick, old age, 
traveling, accident, and many 
other beneficial features exist 
in the various unions. Hun- 
dreds of thousand of dollars 
are expended annually upon 
these benefits. 

Lebanon.— William N. Mills: 

The chief matter of interest 
to report at this time is that 
the Coopers here organized 
recently and the Pfeffer Mil- 
ling Co. refused to recognize 
themasaunion. They struck 
and were out some days. 
Then the firm decided to re- 
cognize the union and they 
are now working under 
union hours and wages. The 
Laborers in the same mill 
succeeded in getting $1.50 per week advance 
in wages. Special effort is being made to in- 
crease the patronage of union goods. Our 
members are instructed not to buy non-union 
goods of any description, and there is a fine 
for violating this rule. 


Pawnee.—T. L. Harney : 

Two unions have been chartered recently, 
Carpenters and Clerks. Quitea number of men 
are ready to go into a Federal Labor Union 
and it will probably apply for a charter soon. 


New Baden.—John Wolverton : 

We have just organized a Central Trades As- 
sembly. Everything seems to be moving along 
nicely. Our main object at present is to in- 
crease the patronage of union label goods. I 
think it is one of the best things we can do to 
build up the unions. 

Streator.—E. E. Oakes: 

Brickmakers have organized a Federal Labor 
Union with good membership, and have already 
received some advances in wages. 





N. Crosstand, ORGANIZER, 
Bive Istann, iit. 
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Streator turned out in great force Labor Day 
and two special trains were run to Pontiac, IIl. 
Bloomington also had a large number. 

We are making a special effort to create a de- 
mand for union label goods, paying attention to 
the Hatters, Boot and Shoe Makers, Garment 
Workers, Cigarmakers and Tobacco Workers. 

Women Garment Workers won their fight to 
secure the scale, thanks to Harry White, their 
nationalsecretary. Their wages have increased 
about 35 per cent. 

Rockford.—F. L. Stewart : 

We had avery creditable celebration on Labor 
Day. Machinists, Molders, Coremakers, Car- 
penters, Bricklayers and Typographical Union 
were well represented in the parade. The 
Beloit union men joined with us. Wehad a big 
picnic in the afternoon, and the result of the 
celebration has been quite an increase in the 
Central Labor Union. We feel that the observ- 
ance of Labor Day has created a much more fa- 
vorable sentiment for union 
labor in this city among all 
classes. 

Wages are improving gen- 
erally throughout the city, 
but we are still far below the 
average which we desire. 
Central Labor Union has 
appointed a committee to 
look after all notices re- 
ceived of unfair goods 
handled by local merchants, 
and we are making a great 
effort to increase the patron- 
age of union local goods. Only 
new union toreport this month 
is that of the Electrical Work- 
ers. 





INDIANA. 
Brazil.—Edward Cutty : 

Had a grand demonstra- 
tion on Labor Day with 
many unions in line. There 
were prettily decorated floats 
and banners. We had speeches 
and games at the new fair 
grounds. The convention of the State Fed- 
eration will be held on September 25, and I 
will forward the full report of its doings for 
next month’s AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

We are pushing all boycotts mentioned in the 
unfair list and creating a demand for union 
label goods. 

Ft. Wayne.—H. C. Hoeltze : 

Union men are working very hard to organ- 
ize new trades. Trades and Labor Council has 
an organizing committee and we have just sent 
out calls to three trades: Blacksmiths, Barten- 
ders and Coopers. Allied Metal Mechanics re- 
cently organized a good union. Barbers have 
gained an advance in wages averaging $1.50 
per week. 

I have been holding meetings with trades 
already organized and making an effort to 
strengthen their membership and also have 
them affiliate with the Trades and Labor 
Council, if they had not already doneso. Labor 
matters are in very good shape here and the 
prospects are excellent. 
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Kokomo.—Clyde Stewart : 

For the first time in some years we celebrated 
Labor rey and had a large parade with 14 
unions in line. 

Our Trades Council has voted to affiliate 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
so you have one more added to the list. 

Have organized a union of Bartenders with a 
charter membership of 16, and they have prom- 
ised about as many more members at their next 
meeting. 

ansport.—F. J. Berndt: 

tiie have organized a good union, and 
have already secured a reduction of two hours 
per day and a slight advance in wages. All the 
unions are in pretty good shape and increasing 
their membership. 

Marion.—James S. Myers: 

Sheet Metal Workers have organized, with all 
the eligible men as members. All the boss tin- 
ners, except one, signed their new scale. It gives 
an increase of $6 per week for some members. 

Plumbers were locked out for 10 weeks, but 
the master plumbers finally signed the journey- 
men’s agreement, and now everything is in 
satisfactory shape. 

Working contiiions of the Carpenters, Stone 
Masons, Plumbers and Tinners have been ma- 
terially improved by shortening the hours and 
increasing the wages. The city council has 
passed an ordinance giving the Laborers 
$1.50 for eight hours and teams $3 for the 
same time. 

Oil Well Workers are about ready to organize, 
and expect a membership of nearly 100. I have 
been talking with the Electrical Workers, 
and think they will soon apply for a charter. 
Women employed in some of the factories are 
becoming interested in organization, and I hope 
to have something to report in that direction in 
the near future. 

Icemen organized recently and succeeded in 
shortening their hours and getting an advance 
in wages. I am working for an organization of 
farm hands, and believe it can be accomplished, 
but would be glad to have any suggestions along 
the line. Labor conditions here are very much 
better than a year ago, and the spirit of organi- 
zation seems to be on the increase. 

Muncie.—Fred Fletcher and G. P. Hayworth: 

Our Labor Day celebration was a grand 
success. Western Union Linemen have gone 
on strike because the company tried to increase 
the hours from 9 to 10. The men declined un- 
less given a proportional increase in pay. At 
this writing the matter is unsettled, but the 
men will not have much difficulty in securing 
positions with independent companies. 

Through the efforts of the labor legislative 
committee, the last general assembly of this 
city amended the 8-hour law so that men em- 
ployed on municipal work will receive 20 cents 
an hour instead of 15 cents. Our Central Labor 
body proposes to see that this law is enforced. 

We had a good Labor Day demonstration and 
succeeded in netting a snug sum financially. 
There has been a general improvement in 
wages and it is due to the good work of the 
unions. 

Petersburg.—J. H. Stewart: 

Have organized a Central Labor Union for 


Pike county. It has nine locals represented and 
a fair prospect of getting them all. Steam en- 
gineers have organized and their membership 
is growing. We are pushing all the American 
Federation of Labor boycotts vigorously and 
trying to increase the demand for union label 
goods. 





IOWA. 

Albia.—John P. Reese: 

Miners at Van Meter recently organized and 
on the 1st of September succeeded in getting 
the 8-hour day where they formerly worked 10. 

In a few days expect to organize a local of 
Miners at Somerset: with 50 charter members. 
When this is done we will have only one place 
in the state where there are any miners not 
organized, and they are ready as soon as we can 
find time to reach them. 

Labor Day was celebrated here in a very fine 
manner. We had a big parade and a large 
crowd of visitors. 


Burlington.—Guy Harlbraugh: 

Street Railway Employes have recently organ- 
ized and succeeded in getting a slight increase 
in wages. Leather workers have a union with 
a growing membership. Everything is quiet, 
no strikes or lockouts. We are pushing the 
American Federation of Labor boycotts. 


Centerville.—William Wilkes: 

Organized labor has made some advance in 
the past few months. Bricklayers, Masons, 
Plasterers and Carpenters secured the 
9-hour day and increase of wages. 

Clerks have succeeded in persuading stores 
to close at half-past 6 instead of staying open 
until 11 or 12 in the evening. 

We are pretty pane yn organized here, 
and almost every trade has its union if there 
are enough to maintain a charter. There is a 
good deal of building going on here and we 
a to get union labor employed, even 
including the teamsters. 

Our unions as arule are dropping their in- 
ternal quarrels and working more in harmony 
than ever before. The Central Council is a 
great help and is doing a grand work. It has 
adjusted a number of difficulties for different 
unions with very little friction. 


Clinton.—G. C. Campbell : 

No new unions have been organized during 
the past month, but special effort has been 
put forth to increase the membership of the 
existing unions, and I am pleased to say with 
considerable success. 

Our Labor Day celebration was an eye-opener 
to the neral public as to the strength of 
organized laborhere, Weorganized a Woman’s 
Label League here last week, and desire to thank 
Mrs. Valesh for the assistance she has given in 
drawing attention of the working women and 
others to the benefitsof unionism. Her address 
here was greatly appreciated, and I trust that 
she will be able to visit us again next year. 

All American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are being systematically pushed and we have 
succeeded in suppressing the sale of Queen 
Quality shoes. e have persuaded the | 
stores to handle union made cigars, and al 
—s merchants now carry a fall line of 
union label goods. 
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Our building trades are now well organized, 
and we shall probably forma building trades 
section of the Central Body before my next re- 
port and then all unite in an endeavor to get a 
9-hour day. 

All our meetings and plans are given space 
by the daily papers here and their editorial com- 
ments are usually friendly. 


Dubuque.—F. A. Lymburner : 

Women Garment Workers have organized 
with 40 charter members and expect about 90 
more. We have two factories that will prob- 
ably use the Garment Workers’ label as soon as 
they are entitled to it. The Electrical Workers 
formed a union and expect to have a very good 
membership. 





KANSAS. 

Kansas City.—E. O. Sherwood : 

For the past month I have been making more 
of an effort to increase the 
membership of the old union 
than to organize new ones. 
The Carpenters, of which Iam 
the business agent, have 60 
members in their new local 
and will close the charter on 
the lst of October. The pros- 
pects for organized labor look 
bright, and I think we shall 
have a number of new unions 
during the fall months. 

Pitisburg.—H. A. Smith: 

We have not had any strikes 
or lockouts for a long time. 
The Chippers’ Helpers almost 
had trouble, but we succeeded 
in settling it by conference 
and secured an increase of 
pay for them. 





KENTUCKY. 
Golds.—R. H. Nasbitt : 
Have been distributing lit- 

erature and getting ready to 
do the fall work of organizing. 
It takes some time to get the 
people interested, but in the near future this 
section will be a great field for an organizer, as 
many new industries are being started. 





LOUISIANA. 

Jeanerette.—George Mack : 

Organizer Leonard and myself have succeeded 
in forming a Federal Labor Union here and ex- 
pect to have a very good membership. Public 
sentiment needs some education on the subject 
of unionism. We have had one strike on ac- 
count of the Iberia Lumber Company discharg- 
ing men belonging to the union, and have been 
obliged to boycott a dry goods house, because 
the proprietor threatened to discharge any of 
his clerks who joined a union. 

New Orleans.—James Leonard : 

Organized labor is still in a very active con- 
dition here. At this writing there are several 
strikes pending and in all cases the prospects 
are bright for an early settlement in favor of the 
men. 

Plumbers, after being on strike five days, 





J. J. Wertz, Orcanizer, 
Racine, Wis. 


accomplished one of the most clean-cut victories 
ever gained here in years. The boss plumbers 
were thoroughly organized and at first positively 
refused to meet a committee from the union, 
They changed their mind about this in a very 
short time and finally signed an agreement for 
an 8-hour day, double pay for overtime, $3.50 
the minimam rate for first-class mechanics and 
$3 for second class. 

Longshoremen were on strike for a week and 
finally secured the signing of their agreement, 
and everything is in good shape now. 

New Orleans.—J. E. Porter : 

The colored Carpenters have organized a 
union; also the colored Coachmen. 

Hotel Employes and Bartenders are about 
ready to send for acharter. Car Cleaners are 
organized and will have a good membership. 
All the unions are growing rapidly, especially 
the Longshoremen and the Team Drivers, 
Cotton Yard Men’s Union has succeeded in 
getting its scale signed with- 
out any trouble. Longshore- 
men have submitted their 
scale, but I can not report re- 
sult at this time. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
Easthampton. — Thomas Pol- 
lard: 

Everything is quiet in union 
circles. There have been no 
strikes orlockouts. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union is a progres- 
sive body, and does all in its 
power to limit the sale of un- 
fair and boycotted goods. 

Fitchburg.—W. H. Pierce: 

Organized a Federal Labor 
Union, with 89 charter mem- 
bers and good prospects of 200 
shortly. 

Saw Makers have secured 
the 9-hour day, with half 
holiday on Saturday. Shoe 
Workers are getting ready to 
organize. The Molders, who 
have been on strike for nearly 
a year, have made some gains, and the trouble 
may shortly be settled. 


Milford.—Charles Withington : 

Engineers have organized a union; also the 
Machinists. Teamsters start out with 34 charter 
members, and all three unions expect to grow 
rapidly. They should do so as there is plenty 
of material left in each industry. 

Our time was pretty well taken up last month 
with preparations for our Labor Day picnic, but 
we shall now devote special attention to the few 
trades which are still unorganized. 

Springfield.—J. F. Mahoney : 

ave been assisting the Metal Mechanics and 
the Team Drivers. Think that both will organ- 
ize with a good membership. 

Women employed in the tailoring trade are 
talking of forming a union. During the past 
week have organized the Dance Prompters. 

During the past few weeks have been trying 
to do something for the following unions: Meat 
Cutters, Metal Mechanics, Team Drivers, Coal 
Handlers, Carpenters and Laborers. Attended 
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meetings and gave them such instructions as 
the case required. Coal Handlers have recently 
settled a case of long standing, and the em- 
ployer’s name has been removed from the local 
unfair list. Laborers’ union is considering the 
adoption of a sick benefit, hoping it will aid in 
building up the union. 

We now have 70 unions in our Central Labor 
Union with an aggregate membership of nearly 
7,000. During the past month our total gain 
in membership was about 360. Nearly all the 
difficulties which occurred during the spring 
have been adjusted in a way which gives gen- 
eral satisfaction. The strikes have not only 
added to the membership of the unions, but 
have interested the unorganized in the indus- 
tries affected. For instance, the strike of 17 
Machinists in one concern for the 9-hour 
day resulted in obtaining it for '700 others 
not then organized. To the credit of the lat- 
ter, be it said that nearly 200 have since joined 
the union. In short, throughout this vicinity a 
decided step in advance has been taken. 





MICHIGAN. 

Bay City.—H. C. Bourdingno: 

Since my last report, have organized Coopers 
and the Lumber Handlers. Have under way a 
union of Bartenders. 

Our labor celebration was a good one indeed. 
We had a big parade with about 3,000 men in 
line. 

Grand Rapids.—Wm. B. Wilson: 

Harness makers have organized and taken a 
charter from their International. Team Drivers 
have a local union here with a prospect of big 
membership. The American Book Company is 
not popular here and its books will probably 
not be used by our schools in the fature. We 
have had no strikes or lockouts recently, and 
the prospects are very good for more organiza- 
tion this fall. 


Kalamazoo.—D. W. Baxter: 

Labor Day celebration was the largest of any 
kind ever held in this city, and was also the 
most orderly. Not a single arrest was made 
during the entire day or evening. We had a 
parade over two miles long, with a number of 
finely decorated floats. After the parade we 
had a picnic, with all sorts of games. 

During the preparations for Labor Day we 
were all so busy that not much attention was 
paid to organizing; but I have two trades 
nearly ready to apply for charters, and the 
work will go on briskly during the fall months. 

Port Huron.—John A. Barron: 

Diamond Workers’ strike has been compro- 
mised in a satisfactory manner. Agitation for 
the union label has caused the suspension of a 
large non-union cigar factory here. Organized 
a union of Teamsters at Sarnia, Ontario. 


North Port Huron :—Fred Powell. 

Allied Metal Mechanics have organized. 
Stationary Firemen and Laundry Workers are 
talking organization and will probably apply 
for charters soon. 

We have induced merchants to handle union 
made goods of various sorts and discontinue 
the sale of non-union cigars. Two liquor 
dealers have promised to have union stamp on 


all their bottles in the future. Machinists in 
the Grand Trunk shops have a fine union with 
only three non-union men out of 120. 

Sault Ste. Marie.—A. Stowell : 

We had a big Labor Day parade, and I think 
the effect was very good on the outside public. 
Stationary Engineers will apply for charter 
this week, also the Teamsters. We hope to 
have every craft in line by January 1, 1902. 





MISSOURI. 

Hannibal.—B. F. Fields : 

Hannibal joined with Quincy, Il., in a grand 
Labor Day celebration. Our Printers, Painters 
and Carpenters were well represented in the 
parade, they having been assigned the post of 
honor. The Quincy unions deserve much 
credit for the way they treated their invited 
guests, making every arrangement for their 
comfort and amusement. I think their whole 
demonstration was a creditable one and made 
a good impression on the outside public. 

Joplin.—Edwin C. Trappe: 

Organized labor in this district is gaining 
ground every day. During the past two months 
there have been difficulties among several of 
the unions and their employers, but these were 
all amicably settled with the exception of the 
Carpenters and Brickmakers who were forced 
to go on strike for a few days until the contrac- 
tors concluded to employ union men. 

Brewery and Ice Workers’ Union is making 
great headway and is one of the banner locals 
in the city. They succeeded in getting their 
scale signed and are getting along very nicely. 

Retail Clerks’ Union secured the early closing 
evenings, but are having a hard time on the 
Sunday question. They are doing well, how- 
ever, and it is only a matter of time until public 
sentiment forces the Sunday closing all around. 

All unions are progressing and we hope to 
make Joplin a good union town. The work of 
organization is slow and difficult at times, but 
we can appreciate the good results when we 
look back for six months. 

Springfield.—H. A. W. Juneman : 

Have organized laborers in a Federal union 
with a good membership. We have no strikes 
or lock-outs to report, and the prospects for 
organized labor are generally good. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester.—C. J. McLaughlin : 

Since the formation of the Central Labor 
Union here quite a number of unions have been 
organized. Horse Shoers secured the 9- 
hour day in nearly all instances. Painters 
reorganized and secured the 9-hour day. 
Railway Trackmen recently organized; also 
the Freight Handlers. Cigarmakers’ Union se- 
cured an increase of $1.00 per thousand without 
a strike. Boot and Shoe Workers increased 
their wages ten per cent. 





NEW YORK. 

Fulton.—F. W. Haskins: 
Employers have been very strongly prejudiced 
against labor unions here and many of their 
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men have hesitated to organize for that reason. 
Several factories refused to close on Labor Day, 
but we surprised them by our fine parade. We 
had the fire departments of this and neighbor- 
ing places in line, and our union men wore 
some appropriate uniforms. President J. K. 
Lynch, of the International Metal Polishers’ 
Union, delivered the Labor Day address. I 
think the whole effect of the parade was very 
beneficial, and that we will be able to report a 
great increase in organization during the next 
few months. 

Geneva.—Thomas H. Bibb: 

Our unions accepted an invitation to parade 
with the Seneca Falls unions on Labor Day, and 
there was a very pleasant demonstration, the 
first ever held in that town. Everything is 
working in good shape here. There have been 
no strikes or lockouts of any importance. Have 
organized a Federal Labor Union. It is doing 
well and hopes to have a large membership. 


Hudson. — Joseph G. Doll: 

Bricklayers and Masons 
have organized a union. 

With their aid I will be able 
to organize the Carpenters, 
and I think from now on we 
will be able to report satis- 
factory progress in unionism 
in this vicinity. 

It took a long time to awake 
the spirit of organization, but 
I think something has been 
accomplished, and there is a 
growing disposition to patron- 
ize union label goods. 

Work has been rather slack 
during the summer, but will 
probably pick up during the 
fall months. 

Jamestown.—J. E. Carlson : 

Had a highly successful 
Labor Day celebration with 35 
local unions in line. 

The movement in this city 
is in an excellent condition, 
and comparatively speak- 
ing, Jamestown is one of 
the best organized places in the country. 

New York City.—Samuel Prince: 

On Labor Day I attended a demonstration at 
Millville, N. J. I found the town well organized, 
and the day was observed by the business men 
as well as the wage-earners. About 4,000 people 
listened to my address. I endeavored to show 
the advantages of the trade unionist over the 
unorganized workman. I very much appre- 
ciated the courtesies extended to me during my 
stay. If all the towns throughout the country 
were as well organized as Millville, the move- 
ment would be pretty well advanced. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 

Hendersenville.—D. B. Jackson : 

During the fall months I expect to organize 
unionsin Brevard and Saluda. Whenthisisdone 
there will be not much to do here, except bring 
in new members to keep our existing unions in 
good shape. Business has been very dull for the 
summer, butsomeim provement may be expected 
now. We have no strikes or lockouts, and the 
outlook for organized labor is fairly good. 





TxHos. Rumsey, Orcanizer, 
ToLevdo, Oxo. 


Charlotte.—W. Maurice Tye: 

Have succeeded in organizing the Printing 
Pressmen and also the Journeymen Barbers. 

We had a big Labor Day celebration and a 
fine street parade. 

All our unions are growing nicely. Will 
make a trip to Gastonia to organize the Textile 
Workers and one or two other trades. 





OHIO. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith : 

Cloakmakers organized recently and have 
already secured an increase of 10 to 25 cents 
per day. Am organizing Capmakers, also Con- 
crete Workers. Pipe Coverers are getting 
ready to organize. Nutmakers organized last 
month, and have just received a 10 per cent 
increase. 

Brother Thomas Davis and myself have been 
visiting the different local unions every even- 
ing, assisting and encouraging them wherever 
possible, and things are now 
booming in Cleveland. I 
think it a good idea to keep 
the organizers well supplied 
with all the American Feder- 
ation of Labor literature, as it 
is a great help in convincing 
the unorganized men as to the 
benefits to be obtained. 

Coshocton.—James M. Stew- 

art: 
We had one of the finest 
Labor Day celebrations ever 
held in Eastern Ohio. A large 
number of unions were in line 
and six brass bands. The fair 
grounds were secured for our 
exercises, and we were so well 
pleased with the result this 
time that we have appointed 
a standing committee to make 
preparations for next Labor 
Day. 

Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor is in a very 
prosperous condition here. 
Practically all of our trades 
have their scale signed for the whole year, so 
there is not much room for improvement in con- 
ditions just now. We have had no strikes or 
lockouts recently and everything is going on 
very harmoniously. We push all the American 
Federation of Labor boycotts, and are creating 
a good demand for union label goods. I re- 
cently organized a local of railway telegraphers 
with a charter membership of twenty-two. 

New Philadelphia.—A. V. Donahey : 

I wish to report the organization of the brew- 
ery workers; also will organize the broom- 
makers and barbers in a short time. With the 
exception of the strike of the iron and steel 
workers, we have had no trouble of any kind 
for some time. 

Steubenville.—A. E. Sharpe: 

Retail milk dealers want to organize a union, 
and I think it would be a good idea, as the milk 
trust is trying to locate here. 

Labor Day celebration was a grand success. 
A year ago we only had eight unions affiliated 
with our Trade and Labor Assembly, and this 
year we had 18; that enabled us to show double 
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the strength in parade that we had last P sono 
Prospects for organized labor in every direc- 
tion are excellent. All our organizations are 
flourishing. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer : 

Organized the Laundry Workers with 40 
charter members, and a prospect of rapid 
growth. Am assisting in reorganizing the 
Brickmakers union. he Potters are also 
getting ready to organize. I expect to get the 
Stationary Engineers and Bartenders after 
that. When these unions are in line there will 
not be much more organizing to do in this city. 

During the past few months have organized 
the Metal Mechanics, Carriage Workers and 
Painters. We have 35 unions, and besides 
helping whenever necessary here, I have made 
it a point to go to the small towns in this 
vicinity and organize all who could be found 
there. Organized labor is in pretty good shape 
here. The Printers recently had their scale 
signed without any trouble. 





OREGON. 
Porland.—Horace A. Duke: 
Since my last report have organized the fol- 


lowing unions: Coopers, Meat Cutters, Marble © 


Workers, Grain Handlers, and Longshoremen. 
Have just sent for American Federation of 
Labor charter for Stablemen’s Union, and have 
the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers ready 
to organize. The three water front unions will 
be large locals; the first started with 22 mem- 
bers, the second with 74, and the third with 43 
members, and when the charters arrived they 
stood 96, 209, and 72. 

We had between 3,000 and 4,000 men in line 
on Labor Day, and we made a very good show- 
ing indeed. 

There are 39 unions in our Federated Trades 
Council, and you can judge by this report how 
rapidly unionism is growing. The union 
Teamsters recently won their demands after 
being on strike four months. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny.—Fred L. Schwartz: 

Have organized the Bolt and Nut Makers. 
They will send for the American Federation of 
Labor charter, and expect to take in with them 
the spike and rivet makers. Organized the 
Tube Workers with a membership of over 1,000. 
Ihave spent a good deal of time on this craft, 
and there are at least ten other crafts which I 
can organize very shortly if I can find time to 
give them the proper attention. 

Bradford.—L. J. Flanagan : 

Bradford is pretty thoroughly organized, 
wages are good and work plentiful. Machinists 
have gained the 9-hour day in the two principal 
shops. All the unions are increasing their 
membership. We push the American Federa- 
tion of Labor boycotts vigorously, and the out- 
look is very encouraging. 

Connellsville.—T. J. Collins: 

Have organized Bartenders and Street Rail- 
way Employes at Uniontown, Paving Cutters 
pA. unbar, and Tin Plate Workers at Connells- 
ville. 

white this town and vicinity is fairly well 

=| 


organized, there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment. We think our Central Trades and Labor 
Council will be of great assistance in every 
direction. 

For the first time we celebrated Labor Day 
here. We had abig parade and some fine floats. 
Organizer Cal Wyatt, of Pittsburg, was the 
principal speaker. 

Easton.—H. B. Zinn : 


Labor Day celebration was a grand success 
socially as well as financially. There were over 
1,000 union workmen in line with three bands. 
Our celebration attracted great interest from 
the general public, and I believe it will havea 
good effect in bringing us new unions and 
larger membership. It was estimated that we 
had 20,000 people at our picnic. Vice-President 
Wilson, of the Brotherhood of Railway Brake- 
men, and Organizer C. J. Thain, of Wilkesbarre, 
were our speakers. 

Freeport.—W. W. Young: 

Have just organized a Trade and Labor 
Assembly and will affiliate with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Shoe Workers re- 
cently went on strike for a raise of wages and 
secured it after being out one day. 

Hazleton and vicinity.—Victor Dougherty : 

t week reorganized the local branch of the 
United Brewery Workers, and they are now 
operating under a separate charter. Heretofore 
they had been connected with the Edwardsville 
local as a branch, but increasing membership 
and the facilitation of business made a reorgan- 
ization necessary. 

Boycott on Lovell & Buffington’s tobaccos are 
being pushed vigorously in this locality and the 
efforts of organized labor has decreased the 
business of this unfair firm as it applies to this 
vicinity. 

An ordinance has been passed in city council 
providing for the payment of salaries of its em- 
ployes every two weeks. 

I have under way the organization of the 
Trackmen, Garment Workers and the News- 
paper Writers. 

Pittston.—James J. Moran : 

All crafts are now pretty well organized here, 
except the Laundry Workers. I am working 
with them, and expect soon to send for a 
charter. 

Strike of Textile Workers in the Valentine- 
Bentley mill has been settled, after a seven 
months’ struggle. The girls got an advance of 
from 8 to 12 per cent. 

Our Central Labor Union is pushing all the 
American Federation of Labor boycotts, es- 
pecially that on the American Tobacco Co. 


Scranton.—Hugh Frayne: 

During the last month have held informal 
meetings for three different crafts, and I hope 
by my next report to have them all organized 
and in good running order. 

Structural Iron Workers went on strike re- 
cently for the adjustment of the wage scale and 
other grievances. rh Ses has been settled, 
and all are again at work. f 

Sheet Metal Workers gained the 8-hour day 
without a strike, and business is very good 
with them. The American Federation of Labor 
boycotts ure strictly enforced. 
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Warren.—Clarence Diehl : 

Prospects are very favorable for a union of 
Teamsters. Bricklayers organized and started 
on the 9-hour day on September 1. 

Axe Makers had some trouble over a threat- 
ened cut in wages and finally secured their old 
scale without a strike. The result has very much 
encouraged the men. Barbers are still pushing 
their early closing movement and are meeting 
with fair success. Cigar trade is still booming, 
extra tables being put up in some shops. 
Boilermakers in one of the big shops have been 
an a slight reduction in time and a Saturday 

alf-holiday. 

Reading.—A. H. Kraatz: 

All unions in Reading are making good head- 
way, especially Laundry Workers and Butchers. 
I have three unions pretty well under way, Bot- 
tlers, Coremakers and Shoemakers. 

York.—G. W. Test: 

Iron Molders’ Helpers have organized a union 
and the membership is in- 
creasing. There has been a 
number of Molders’ strikes in 
this vicinity, but the men are 
standing firm, and the indica- 
tions are in their favor. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket.—Jos. Brickell : 
Have quite a number of new 

organizations toreport. Gar- 
ment Workers have organized 
a union with a good member- 
ship, also the Meatcutters and 
Hackmen and Expressmen. 
Tin and Sheet Iron Workers 
reorganized a short time ago, 
and secured the 8-hour work- 
day without reduction of 
wages. Horseshoers reduced 
hours from ten to nine after 
a three days’ strike. 

Tobacco trust is making 
strong efforts to compel 
dealers to sell none but 
trust-made tobaccos. It 
notifies them that it will not 
sell them any popular brands unless they 
quit selling union-made tobacco. This is a 
pretty serious matter and should make all or- 
ganized men renew the demand for union-made 
goods, especially tobacco. 

Labor Day was celebrated in grand style. 
We had one of the finest parades ever seen in 
this state. 

All boycotts are being pushed and a strong 
effort is being made to increase the demand for 
union-made goods. The Garment Workers’ 
label and that of the Boot and Shoe Workers 
already are very generally demanded all over 
the state. 

Cigarmakers’ Union recently received in- 
crease of wages without strike, which makes 
their bill of prices equal to that of any city in 
the country. 





TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville. — A. Todtenhausen and W. M. 


Thomas: 
Labor Day was celebrated here in grander 





Emer Eroman, ORGANIZER, 
SHAMOKIN, Pa. 
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style than ever before, and I believe it has in- 
fused new life into organized labor in this sec. 
tion. Striking machinists and street railway 
men were enthusiastically cheered in the parade 
by the population. 

All American Federation of Labor boycotts 
are being pushed vigorously, and we are in- 
creasing the demand for union label goods. No 
new unions have been formed in the last month, 
but expect to organize the Horseshoers and 
others in the near future. Boycott on the 
Knoxville woolen mills is still being pushed 
gad Unions generally are in good con- 

ition. 





TEXAS. 

Ft. Worth.—A. J. Furnace: 

Our unions are all in pretty good shape. We 
have no strikes or lockouts. Still maintain our 
8-hour system. It is stated that both the 
Armour Packing Co. and the Swift Co. are 
going to put up big buildings 
here, and that they will em- 
ploy local labor in preference 
to any other. 





VIRGINIA. 
Danville.—W. H. Clay : 
Have organized the Brick 
Masons with 22 charter mem- 
bers, and received charter for 
Laundry Workers. Carpen- 
ters secured a slight increase 
in wages and Brick Masons 5 
cents per hour. Hod Carriers 
have organized with 34 mem- 
bers. Trades and Labor 
Council has been formed 
with four unions, and it is 
expected that it will do a very 
good work in keeping the 
unions together and securing 
new unions. 

Roanoke.—W. H. Noels: 

Organized a Carpenters’ 
union with 26 charter mem- 
bers. This will be a strong 
union in the near future. 
Went to Lynchburg and organized Street Rail- 
way Employes with 53 charter members; they 
fully expect soon to enroll all eligible men. 
They start out with good prospects. Lynch- 
burg is slow to organize, but I believe is now 
awakening to some interest in the labor move- 
ment. 





WASHINGTON. 

Spokane.—H. D. Merritt: 

Labor Day exercises were extremely success- 
ful, and the parade is said to have been the 
greatest in point of number ever seen in this 
city. Organized labor generally is proud of the 
success on Labor Day. A number of trades are 
getting ready to organize, and I hope soon to 
report that they have secured charters. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 
Clarksburg.—William Warner : 
After much agitation and constant effort the 
wage-earners of Clarksburg are manifesting the 
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spirit of unionism. The following local unions 
have been recently organized: Plumbers, 
Painters and Decorators, Bartenders, Plasterers, 
and Stonecutters. Various other trades have 
been increasing the membership of their unions. 

We are now awaiting communication from 
secretary of Typographical Union, to organize 
a Printers’ union. 

The Plumbers have received 50 cents per day 
advance, one hour per day reduction and eight 
hours on Saturday for a day’s work, without 
strike. A city ordinance has been passed closing 
all barber shops on Sunday. 

Parkersburg.—D. H. Hoffman : 

Since my last report, I have organized a local 
of the Sheet Metal Workers and one of Jour- 
neymen Barbers. On August 12 wasordered to 
Fairmont by President Lynch, of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, when I unionized 
every printing office in the city. 





WISCONSIN. 

Janesville.—Willis P. Mason : 

Carpenters have organized with a member- 
ship of over a hundred. They have already re- 
duced their hours to nine without reduction of 
wages. 

Marinette.—John Bell: 

Labor matters are in very good shape here, 
we have 13 unions and I do not think there 
is a better organized town in the state. Have 
just organized the Barbers, and the Masons 
are getting ready to forma union. Our Labor 
Day celebration was a success in every respect. 


Districts and General Organizers. 
DISTRICT NO. I.—EASTERN. 
Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 
Organizer, John A. Flett. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada, 

Organizers, Cal. Wyatt, Herman Robinson, F.C, Rob- 
erts, Thos. Flynn, T. F. Tracy, Fred. Schwartz, 


DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 
Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississipp , Louisiana, 
Organizers, C. P. Davis, W. H. Clay, J. Noonan, 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
Organizers, R. E. McLean, 8. D. Nedrey, W. F. Smith, 
J. J. Magrane, H. W. Smith. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 

Comprising the States of Minnesota, lowa, North Da- 
kota, South hakota, Nebraska and Manitoba, 

Organizer, Will Johnson, 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
ndian Territory, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Idaho. 
Organizers, Henry M. Walker, M. D. Flaherty. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 


Oregon, California and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Gwin W. Armstrong. 


Dominion Notes. 
ONTARIO, 


Hamilton.—John A. Flett: 

The maritime provinces, the most easterly part 
of Canada, down by the sea, have not kept pace 
with the others in the advanced labor move- 
ment. They are the dumping ground for the 
products of non-union labor of Quebec and 
upper Canada. It is there that the scab cigars 
of Montreal are sold without question. Even 
members of trade unions, having International 
Unions, do not seem to have given any atten- 
tion to our Union labels in purchasing their 
goods. 

There is an organization of labor there known 
as the Provincial Workingmen’s Association, 
with branches in several towns, but principally 
composed of miners in the soft coal districts. 
This Provincial Workingmen’s Association has 
held itself aloof from any concerted action 
with other trade unionist movements in 
Canada. It held its annual meeting in Halifax 
about September 15. Efforts have been made 
to bring these people into closer eee 
with the American Federation of Labor by send- 
ing yay circulars and correspondence. 
While I have met with some little opposition 
from members of this body, yet on the whole 
my visit has been very successful up to the time 
of writing. Since sending in my last report 
charters have been sent for by Carpenters in 
Moncton, N. B.; Federal Labor Union at Truro, 
N. 8.; Freight Handlers of Intercolonial Rail- 
way at Halifax. At thesame place unions have 
been organized by Coopers, Machinists, General 
Longshore Workers, Painters and Decorators, 
and Coal Handlers. 

At St. John, N. B., unions of General 2 
shore Workers, Cigarmakers, Intercolonial Rail- 
= Freight Handlers, and Scowmen, thus 
making six applications sent for charters in one 
month to the Longshoremen’s International As- 
sociation, giving it a good foothold in these two 
fine seaports, which should stimulate other 
Atlantic ports to get into line. 

The Trades and Labor Council of Halifax 
made a grand success of their Labor Day 
demonstration and picnic, and has submitted 
the name of Mr. K. McKim to President Gom- 
pers for a commission as local organizer for that 
city and vicinity. I look for a more lively 
interest being taken by the toilers in this sec- 
tion of the country in the demand for union 
goods with the label thereon. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Victoria.—T. H. Twigg: 

Waiters organized union recently, also the 
Brewery Workers. 

Victoria had the biggest Labor Day celebra- 
tion ever held in Canadian northwest. Several 
places in the vicinity joined with us and we had 
a big parade. 

St. Catherine’s.—James Carty : 

Recently installed the officers of a Brother- 
hood of Painters and Decorators, which I had 
organized. 

Carpenters employed at the Welland Vail 
Works succeeded in reducing their working 
hours from 60 to 55 per week without strike. 
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Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
123-425 G St. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
September 25, 1901. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

BRAZIL Hore, Buffalo, N. Y. 

GENESEE Hore ., Buffalo, N. Y. 

DAVIS MANUFACTURING Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

THE COMPUTING SCALE Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

DAVIDSON Pump Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

REINLE Bros, & SOLOMON, Baltimore, Md. 

CRESCENT COUVOIRSEER WILCOX Co. 

Jos. FAHY & WADSWORTH WATCH CASE Co, 

Huttria SASH AND Door Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

DEFIANCE Box Co., Defiance, Ohio. 

WAYNE COUNTY PRESERVING Co., Newark, N. Y. 

LE FERER ARMS Co. GUN FACTORY, Syracuse, N. Y. 

REICHERT MILLING Co., Freeburg, Ill. 

AMERICAN RADIATOR Co.,, St. Louis, Mo, 

UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR Co. 

CARBORUNDUM Co,, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
SAMUEL GOMPERs, 

President, A. F. of L. 


Fraternally yours. 





Charters Issued in August. 

Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 
issued charters during the month of August, 1901, as 
follows : 

National Unions, 1; Central Bodies, 12; Local Unions, 
68. 


Special Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25, 1901. 
To all Affiliated Unions : 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 


between the 


JACOB DOLD PACKING Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and Kansas 
City, Kans., and Wichita, Kans., 


and the Brotherhood of Leather Workers on Horse 
Goods having been reached, whereby the said firm 


now operates a union establishment, the same is re- 
moved from our list “* We Don’t Patronize” and placed 
upon our FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERs, 
President, A. F. of L. 


We Don’t Patronize. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please copy: 

FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTs. 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City: Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour and Meal.—American Cereal Company, of Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; Jacob Beck & Sons, of Detroit, Mich. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis,Ind.; 
Van Camp Packing Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tobacco. — American and Continental tobacco com- 
panies; Lovell & Buffington Tobacco Co., Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

CLOTHING. 

Shoes.—Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rice & Hutchins, of Marlboro, Mass.; Whittimore 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Woolens.—Knoxville Woolen Mills, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cottons.—Riverside Mills, Danville, Va.; Jos. Fowler 
Shirt Co., Glen Falls, N. Y. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS, 


Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., of Chicago, Il. 

Newspapers. — Chicago Freie Presse, of Chicago, IIl.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Feister Printing Co., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Donahue & Henneberry, Publishers, Chicago, Il; 
The Daheim, German newspaper, of Chicago, IIl.; 
W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind.; 
Parkersburg Sentinel, of Parkersburg, W. Va.; 
Philadelphia Demokrat and Central Newspaper 
Union, of Philadelphia, Penna.; New York Sun, 
New York City ; Gazette, Terra Haute, Ind. 

POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of 
Chicago, L1l.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Litchfield Brick Co., of Litch- 
field, Ill. 

HARDWARE AND MACHINERY. 


Agricultural Implements.—H. P. Deuscher & Co., of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

Bicycles.—Pope Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
Conn. 

Brass.—Oliver Bros., Brass Bedsteads, of Lock port, N.Y. 

Cutlery.—Goodell Cutlery Co., of Antrim, N. H. 

General Hardware.—Landis, Frey & Clark, Atlas Works, 
of New Britain, Conn. 

Iron and Steel.—I\linois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; The Burden Iron Co., of Troy, 
N. Y.; American Radiator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y-; 
Detroit Screw Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

Iron, Architectural.—W inslow Bros., of Chicago, Ill.; Her- 
endeen Manufacturing Company, Geneva, N. Y. 

Machinery.—L. & P. Holmes Machinery Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Chambers Bros.’ Company, of Phila- 
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delphia, Pa., paper-folding machines; Watt Mining 
Car Wheel Co., of Barnesville, Ohio; Western Elec- 
tric Co., of Chicago, Ill. 

Stoves.—Schneider-Trencamp Co., oil, gas and gasoline 
stoves, Cleveland, Ohio.; Kahn Stove Works, of 
Hamilton, Ohio; Black & Germer, of Erie, Penna.; 
Eclipse Stove Co., of Mansfield, Ohio; McSherry 
Co., Middletown, Ohio. 


Woop AND FURNITURE. 


Bent Wood.—Andrew Kimble Bent Wood Works, of 
Zanesville, Ohio. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Co., of 
Davenport, Ia. 

Cars.—Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co., of Mt. Vernon, III. 

Cooperage.—St. Louis Cooperage Co., of St. Louis, Mo.; 
Cincinnati Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 

Furniture.—Vose & Son, of Boston, Mass.; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Co., of Two Rivers, Wis.; American 
Billiard Table Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lumber.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas. 


LEATHER AND RUBBER, 


Leather.—Southern Saddlery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Rubber.—Dickerson Hard Rubber Co., of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Tanners.—Schoelkpoh & Co.,of Buffalo, N. Y.; Moench & 
Son, of Cattaragus, N. Y.; Moench, Tisher & Son, of 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Watches.—Keystone Watchcase Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; T. Zurbrugg Watchcase Company, of 
Riverside, N. J.; Peter McCourt Theatrical Circuit, 
of Denver, Colo. 





State of Employment in 
AUGUST. 


Of the 1,122 unions making returns for August, with 
an aggregate membership of 87,900, there were 5,190 re- 
ported unemployed, or 5.9 per cent, 

This is an improvement as compared with the July 
report, when 1,077 unions, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 85,697, reported 6,781 or 8.1 per cent. unemployed. 
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Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 

The thicx line applies to 1901, the thin line to 1900. 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
Executive Council Session. 
[Extract of Proceedings.) 
MEETING, September 16, 1901. 
FIRST DAY. 
September 16—Morning Session. 

Executive Council meeting called to order by Presi- 
dent Gompers at 10 o’clock. Present: Gompers, Dun- 
can, O'Connell, Kidd, Morris, Lennon and Morrison. 
Absent: Mitchell and Hayes, 

Moved that the Executive Council adjourn at 10.30 to- 
morrow and proceed to the Capitol and view the re- 
mains of President McKinley. Adopted. 

On motion it was decided that the sessions of the 
Executive Council would be held from 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
and 2 P, M. to6 P. M. 

On protest of United Association of Plumbers, Gasfit- 
ters, etc., against Washington, BD. C., Central Labor 
Union, seating delegates from a union of steam and hot 
water fitters claiming jurisdiction over general a 
fitting, it was moved and adopted that the Central Body 
be invited to have a representative present Wednesday 
morning. 

The following telegrams were sent: 

* WASHINGTON, D, C., Sept 16, 1901. 
“LL. W. TILDEN, 512 Ogden Bldg., Chicago, Ill. : 

“ Protest received. Action being taken. Wire imme- 
diately whether your association has admitted sprinkler 
fitters, St. Louis and Chicago, or either. By order of 
Executive Council. 

“SAMUEL GOMPERS, President.” 
“ WASHINGTON, D. C., September 16, 1901. 
“Ww. L. ONSToTT?T, 
“2834 Wallace Street, Chicago, 111. 

“Wire immediately whether your organization bas 
added to its title the following: ‘General Pipe Fitters,’ 
and, if so, when the change was made. 

*“ By order of the Executive Council. 

“SAMUEL GoOMPERS, President.” 

Adjourned at 12 o’clock to meet at 2 P. M. 

Afternoon Session. 


Executive Council meeting called to order at 2 o’clock. 
President Gompers in the chair. Present: Gompers, 
Dunean, O’Connell, Kidd, Morris, Lennon and Morrison. 

On application of Central Federated Union of New 
York City for a charter, George Warner, of New York, 
appeared before the Executive Council on behalf of the 
applicants. It was moved and adopted that charter be 
issued. 

Moved that Thos. I. Kidd be requested and authorized 
to confer with the officers of the Executive Board of 
the United Association of Plumbers, Gas Fitters, ete., 
to bring aboutan amalgamation of the plumbers in New 
York City. 

With a view of more thorough organization of the 
wage-workers of Porto Rico, President Gompers was 
authorized to accept the services of Mr. Santiago Iglesias 
to proceed to Porto Rico, and there carry out that 
purpose, 

It was moved and adopted that $300 be appropriated 
for that purpose, and that charter applied for be issued 
and placed in the hands of Santiago Iglesias to be pre- 
sented to the union, provided itis organized in accord- 
ance with the laws of the American Federation of Labor. 

Moved and adopted that President Gompers be au- 
thorized to enter a protest to the Secretary of the Navy 
against laborers being worked more than eight hours 
at the United States Naval Station, Cavite, Philippine 
Islands. 

On the application of the unions of Portsmouth for 
charter for a central body it was ordered that charter 
be issued. 

It was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
again write to Secretary Barnes of England in regard to 
the request made by the officers of the International 
Unions of Machinists, Blacksmiths and Pattern Makers 
for the revocation of the charter of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, informing him that, unless the rules can be 
so modified as to permit machinists, blacksmiths and 
yattern makers to become members of their respective 

nternational unions, that the charter held by its Amer- 
ican branch will be revoked. 

Moved that Secretary Morrison notify all unions which 
have not paid the Machinists’ assessment, that if it is 
not paid on or before October 15, in accordance with the 
Constitution, they would be refused representation in 
P next Convention of the American Federation of 

sabor. 

The following resolution was adopted with the proviso 
that it should be submitted to the next Convention for 
indorsement. 

WHEREAS, It is the policy and purpose of the American 
Federation of Labor to promote the use of and to create 
a general demand for union label products, and it has 
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endorsed the union label of every bona fide National or 
International union of America issuing a label ; and 
WHEREAS, we recognize the necessity of avoiding con- 
fusion among union workers and sympathizers with 
organized labor, who desire to give their whole patron- 
age to union labor and union labeled products, and 
WHEREAS, the issuance of labels by local unions 
creates confusion by reason of the possibility of large 
numbers of labels being issued; and further, that the 
issuance of a label of a local union of a trade is calculated 
to narrow rather than broaden the wane and co- 
operation of the workers in such trades located at dif- 
ferent points, and tends further to postpone the time 
when a National union can be formed of the trade, and 
when a comprehensive label is adopted ; therefore, 
Resolved, that the American Federation of Labor dis- 
countenance the use of and will not approve or indorse 
any union label issued by any local union as such. 
Resolved, that whee local unions desire the use of a 
union label covering the product of the labor of its mem- 
bers, that the label of the American Federation of Labor 
be used until such time as a National or International 
union of the trade has been formed, when the organiza- 
tion may be in the better position to issue a successful 
union label of the trade. 
Secretary Morrison submitted an extensive report to 
the Executive Council which was received and ordered 
made part of the minutes. 


SECOND DAY. 


Tuesday, September 17—Afternoon Session. 


The Executive Council was called to order by Presi- 
dent Gompers at 20’clock. Present: Gompers, Duncan 
Mitchell, O’Connell, Kidd, Morris, Lennon and Morri- 
son. Absent: Hayes. 

Upon the application of the Omaha Central Labor 
Union, to place the Western Laborer upon the “* We 
Don’t Patronize” list, it was moved and adopted that 
the request be not granted, because the freedom of 
speech and the freedom of press must be maintained. 

On the grievance of the Amalgamated Carpenters 
versus the United Brotherhood of Carpenters: Homes. 
A. Murray, Thomas Barrow and Thos. Atkinson ap- 

ared for the Amalgamated Society, and Frank Duffy 
or the United Brotherhood. The Executive Council 
recommended that the officers of the two organizations 
meet in Philadelphia, Pa., October 7, 1901, and endeavor 
to settle all grievances existing between the two or- 
ganizations. It was recommended that each organiza- 
tion submit to the other one in interest, at least one 
week prior to date above given, a statement of their 
rievances. The Executive Council of the American 

ederation of Labor tenders its good offices, if required, 
to assist in reaching an adjudication of the differences 
existing, for the promotion of the best interests of the 
Carpenters of the country and the trade union move- 
ment in general. Adopted. 

On the protest of the Amalgamated Wood Workers 
against Boxmakers Union being admitted into the 
Central Body at Milwaukee, Wis., it was moved and 
adopted that President Gompers be directed to com- 
municate with the Central Body, furnishing the infor- 
mation that the Amalgamated Wood Workers have 
jurisdiction over Boxmakers, and an independent 
union of Boxmakers should not be allowed representa- 
tion in their body. 

On application of Amalgamated Wood Workers for 
revocation of charter of Piano Workers’ Union, it was 
moved and adopted that President Gompers be in- 
structed to notify the officers of the Piano Workers’ 
Union, No, 7143, of Chicago, and Amalgamated Wood 
Workers, to confer by committee looking to adjust 
matter of jurisdiction between both organizations, 

Adjourned at 6 o’clock. 


THIRD DAY. 


Wednesday, September 18—Forenoon Session. 


Executive Council called to order at9o’clock. Present: 
Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, O’Connell, Kidd, Morris, 
Lennon and Morrison. 

On protest of Federal Labor Union, No. 7241, of Dundee, 
Ill,, against Federal Labor Union of Elgin, Ill., admit- 
ting into membership men who had taken the places of 
their members during astrike,it was moved and adopted 
that Secretary Morrison communicate with the officers 
of Federal Labor Union of Elgin, informing them that 
they should not admit as members of their union men 
who have taken the places of striking members of Fed- 
eral Labor Union, No. 7241, of Dundee, Ill., without first 
receiving consent of that union. 

On protest of No. 10, American Federation of Musi- 
cians of Chicago, against their suspension for refusing 
to pay a fine of 3600 for violation of American Federa- 
tion Musicians’ law, which they aver is against the spirit 
of unionism, it was moved and adopted that President 


Gompers correspond with officers of both unions, offer- 
ing the good offices of the American Federation of Labor, 
with a view of having the law complained of, changed 
by the American Federation of Musicians. 

Moved and adopted that Vice President Max Morris be 
selected to attend the next convention of the Ohio State 
Federation of Labor at Youngstown, Ohio, on October 1, 
in accordance with former action of Executive Council. 

On the protest of Plumbers against the Central Labor 
Union of Washington, D. C., admitting a union of Steam 
Fitters, claiming jurisdiction over general pipe fitting: 
The following committees appeared before the Executive 
Council, in accordance with request of Executive Coun- 
cil: For Central Labor Union, ©, E. Dietrich and C. W, 
Winslow. For Steam Fitters, T. L. Hess and Thomas I. 
Grant. For Plumbers, M.J. McCarthy. It was moved 
and adopted that the officers of the Steam Fitters’ Inter- 
national Union be notified that the change in their 
name is in conflict with agreement under which charter 
was issued, and that position taken by Central Labor 
Union be sustained ; and, further, that the officers of the 
United Association of Plumbers, etc., be notified that in 
issuing charters to Sprinkler Fitters it was in violation 
of understanding and agreement made with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Moved and adopted that President Gompers be author- 
ized to seleet a man to assist in securing the re- 
enactment of the Asiatic Exclusion Act. 

On application of Agents of Covington for charter, it 
was moved and adopted that application be rejected. 

On application of Tobacco Workers’ Union to issue 
circular-letter to affiliated organizations regarding the 
unfairness of the Lovell & Buffington Co, it was moved 
and adopted that the course of the Tobacco Workers 
regarding Lovell & Buffington Co. be approved, and 
that the endorsement to that effect be given by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

The following telegram was received : 

“PHILADELPHIA, PA., Sept. 18, 1901. 
“FRANK MORRISON, 
423 G St. N. W., Wash., D.C. 

“ President Hayes sick inbed. Will beunable to leave 
this week. If can give you any information will 
gladly do so. WILLIAM LAUNER.” 


Adjourned at 12 M. 


Wednesday, September 18—Afternoon Session. 


Executive Council called to order at 2 o’clock by Presi- 
dent Gompers. Present: Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, 
O’Connell, Kidd, Lennon and Morrison. 

Moved and adopted that the subscription price of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST be increased from 50 cents 
to $l per year, and price per copy 10 cents. 

Moved and adopted that communication be opened 
with the officers of the Boot and Shoe Workers, the 
United Garment Workers and the Rubber Workers, in 
regard to the jurisdiction of their unions over Rubber 

orkers. 

Relative to the dispute between the Seamens’ Interna- 
tional Union and the Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
International Alliance over the jurisdiction of Marine 
Cooks, the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor appointed a committee, consisting of 
Gompers, Kidd and Lennon, to listen to the testimony 
and claims of all parties in interest. The following is 
the report of the committee which was adopted : 

“The Marine Cooks are employed upon the Great Lakes 
during the summer months, but work in hotels and res- 
taurants when the Great Lakes are closed to navigution. 
While believing that the Seamens’ International Union 
should have jurisdiction over all crews of vessels, yet it 
realizes that to render a decision, giving jurisdiction 
over Marine Cooks to the Seamens’ International Union 
would necessitate the Cooks belonging to two distinct 
International labor organizations. We, therefore, be- 
lieve that the Marine Cooks are now properly placed 
within the jurisdiction of the Hotel and Kestaurant Ekm- 
ployes’ International Alliance, but would earnestly re- 
commend that in case of disputes between the seamen 
and vessel owners, and the making of contracts, the 
cooks should act in conjunction with the members of 
Seamens’ International Union.” 

Moved that the matter of the sale of badges bearing 
seals and designs of the American Federation of Labor 
by firms without the consent of the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, be referred to President Gom- 
pers with instructions to take such steps as he found 
necessary to protect the interests of the American Fede- 
ration of Labor. Adopted. 

Treasurer Lennon made a verbal report of _his attend- 
ance at the Postoffice Clerks’ Convention at Milwaukee. 
He stated that Mr. Gallager, of Erie, Pa., requested that 
some member or members of the Executive Council 
should write a series of letters for their official publica- 
tion. It is recommended that the officers of the organi- 
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zation be communicated with regarding affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

On application of Letter Carriers of Chicago for a char- 
ter, it was moved and adopted that charter be issued on 
receiving communication from Vice President Kidd, 
that the members composing union making ae 
are in good standing with Letter Carriers National 
Union. 

On protest of Trades and Labor Assembly against 
Watch Case Engravers’ Union of Dayton, Ky., being 
represented in Central Labor Union of Cincinnati, it was 
referred to President Gompers to investigate, and if facts 
justified it, that they be instructed to send delegates to 
Covington Trades and Labor yap + Adopted. 

Vice President Duncan made a verbal report regard- 
ing Textile Workers’ Conference in New York City. Re- 

rt was adopted, and it was moved that President 

mpers and Vice Presidents O’Connell and Duncan 
assist in amalgamation of Textile Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union in Washington, November 18 and 19, 
Adopted. 

On the application of the Amalgated Wood Workers’ 
International Union of America to place the firm of 
Reinle Bros. & Solmon, Baltimore, Md., manufacturers 
of show cases, druggists’, Jewelers’ and bar fixtures, 
upon the unfair list, it. was moved and adopted that the 
request be granted. 

On the application of the International Association of 
Machinists to place the Davidson Pump Co., Brooklyn 
N. Y., upon the unfair list, it was moved and adopted 
that the request be granted. 

On the application of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America, to place the firms of — & McMurray, 
J. W. Staub and Mansfield & Sons, Indianapolis, Ind. 
merchant tailors, upon the unfair list, it was moved and 
adopted that action be deferred to secure more definite 
information. 

On the application of the Journeymen Bakers and 
Confectioners’ International Union, to place the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Chicago, Ill., upon the unfair list, it 
was moved and adopted that action be deferred and 
President Gompers instructed to pursue such course as 
he may deem expedient. 

On the application of the United Brotherhood of 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods, to place Studebaker 
Bros., South Bend, Ind.; Sommers Bros., St. Louis, Mo.; 
The Southern Saddlery Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Collins 
Collar Co., New Orleans, La.; Meyer Bros., Sioux City, 
Iowa; P. Burns, St. Louis, Mo.; John P. Sharkey, Port- 
land, Ore., and Tennison Bros., Dallas, Texas, upon the 
unfair list, it was moved and adopted that action be de- 
ferred and President Gompers instructed to make 
further investigation. 

On the application of the United Brotherhood of Car- 

nters and Joiners of America, to place the P. & F. 

jorbin Co., New Britain, Conn., manufacturers of hard- 
ware, upon the unfair list, it was moved and adopted 
that action be deferred to secure further information, 

On the application of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Brass Workers’ Union of North America, to 
9 on the unfair list the Wrought Iron Range Co, 

t. Louis, Mo., manufacturers of Home Comfort steel 
ranges and furnaces, it was moved and adopted that 
— be deferred to secure more definite informa- 
tion. 

On the application of the International Union of Tex- 
tiie Workers, to place the Union Underwear Co., Piqua 
0., manufacturers of steam shrunk sanitary ribbe 
underware, upon the unfair list, it was moved and 
adopted that action be deferred to secure more definite 
information. 

On the application of the Amalgamated Wood Work- 
ers’ International Unlon of America, to place the Hut- 
tig Sash and Door Co., St. Louis, Mo., manufacturers 
of sash, doors, blinds, glazed windows, etc., upon the 
unfair list, it was moved and adopted that the request 
be granted. 

On the application of the International Association of 
Watch Case Engravers, to place the Crescent Couvoir- 
seer Wilcox Co. and the Jos. Fahy & Wadsworth Watch 
Case Co. upon the unfair list, it was moved and adopted 
that the request be granted. 

On the application of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Brass Workers’ Union of North America, to 
place the M. C. Benedict Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
manufacturers of silver-plated ware and metal goods, 
upon the unfair list, it was moved and adopted that ac- 
tion be deferred to secure more definite information. 

On the application of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Brass Workers’ Union of North America, to 
place the National Cash Register Co., Dayton, O., upon 
the unfair list, it was moved and adopted that the usual 
course be pursued and the matter resubmitted to the 
Executive Council for action. 

On the application of the International Wood Carvers’ 


Association of North America, to place the firm of 
Crane & Breed, Cincinnati, O., manufacturers of hearses 
and carriages, on the unfair list, it was moved and 
adopted that action be deferred to secure more definite 
information. 

On the application of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders, to place the firm of Casey & 
Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn., manufacturers of return 
tubular and water tube boilers, engines, heaters, etc., 
upon the unfair list, it was moved and adopted that 
action be deferred to secure more definite information. 

On the > of the American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association, to place the Appleton Wire 
Works, Appleton, Wis., manufacturers of Fourdrinier 
wires, cylinder covers, brass, copper and wire cloth, etc., 
upon the unfair list, it was moved and adopted that 
action be deferred, to secure more definite information. 

On the application of Quarry Workers’ Union, No. 
8384, to place the John Armstrong Quarry Co., Alton, 
Ill., dealers in lime, cement, hair and ped ge me yy upon 
the unfair list, it was moved and adopted that the re- 
quest be denied. 

On the application of Quarry Workers Union, No. 
8384, to place the Alton Lime & Cement Co., Alton, IIL, 
upon the unfair list, it was moved and adopted that the 
request be denied. 

On the application of Radiator Molders’ Union, No. 
8604, to place the American Radiator Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
manufacturers of standard ranges, upon the unfair list, 
it was moved and adopted that the request be granted. 

On the application of the Coopers’ International Union 
of North America, to place the Reichert Milling Co., 
Freeburg, Ill, upon the unfair list, it was moved and 
adopted that the request be complied with. 

On the application of Dairy Employes’ Union, No. 
9093, to place the Grafeman Dairy Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
upon the unfair list, it was moved and adopted that ac- 
tion be deferred to secure more definite information. 

On the application of Gun Workers’ Union, No. 9098, 
to place the Le Ferer Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y., upon 
the unfair list, it was moved and adopted that the re- 
quest be granted. 

On the application of Ladies Straw and Wool Hat 
Workers’ Union No. 7384, to place the National Straw 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis., upon the unfair list, it was 
moved and adopted that action be deferred to secure 
more definite information. 

On the application of Federal Labor Union No. 8812, to 
place the Wayne County Preserving Co., Newark, N. Y., 
manufacturers of canned goods, upon the unfair list, i 
was moved and adopted that the request be granted. 

On the application of Federal Labor Union No, 9088, to 

lace the Defiance Box Co., Defiance, O., upon the unfair 
ist, it was moved and adopted that the request be 
granted. 

On the application of Federal Labor Union No, 8907, to 

lace the Constitution Stone Co. and the Buckeye Stone 
Jo., Constitution, O., upon the unfair list, it was moved 
and adopted that the usual course be pursued. 

On the application of Federal Labor Union No, 8170, to 

lace the Novelty Advertising Co., Coshocton, O., upon 
he unfair list, it was moved and adopted that it be re- 
ferred to President Gompers and if not settled within 
thirty days, resubmitted to the Executive Council. 

On the application of the International Brotherhood 
of Blacksmiths to have the boycott removed from the 
Rock Island Plow Co., Rock Island, Ill., it was moved 
and adopted that the request be complied with, 

On the application of Iron Molders’ Union No, 288, to 
remove the boycott from the Kahn Bros, Stove Co., 
Hamilton, O., it was moved and adopted that action 
be deferred to secure more definite information. 

On the application of the Journeymen Bakers and 
Confectioners’ International Union, to place the Frei- 
hofer Vienna Baking Co. and the Kolt Bakery, 
Philadelphia, Pa., upon the unfair list, it was moved 
and adopted that action be deferred to secure more 
definite information. 

On the application of the Shirt, Waist and Laundry 
Workers’ International Union, to place the United Shirt 
and Collar Co., Troy, N. Y., makers of the “Lion” 
brand of shirts, collars and cuffs, etc., upon the unfair 
list, it was moved and adopted that the request be 
granted. 

On the application of the National Brickmakers’ Alli- 
ance, to place the Ohio Press Brick Co., Roseville, O., 
and the Evans & Howard Co., of St. Loui-, upon the un- 
fair list, it was moved and adopted that action be de- 
ferred to secure more definite information. 

Adjourned at 6.40, 


Thursday, September 19—Morning Session. 


Executive Council called to order at 9 o’clock by Presi- 
dent Gompers. Present: Gompers, Duncan, itchell, 
O’Connell, Kidd, Morris, Lennon and Morrison, 
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On application of unions to be relieved from payment 
of 5-cent assessment levied fer the International As- 
sociation of Machinists to assist them in securing the 
9-hour day for their members, the Executive Council 
decided that the law governing payment of assessment 
is a mandatory one, from which unions can not be ex- 
empt. 

President Gompers and Vice-President Mitchell gave 
a reportof the steel strike in detail. Moved and adopted 
that the report be received and approved. 

Adjourned to meet at 2 0’clock. 


Thursday, September 19—Afternoon Session. 

Executive Council called to order at 2 o’clock by Presi- 
dent Gompers. Present: Gompers, Duncan, Mitchell, 
O'Connell, Kidd, Morris, Lennon and Morrison. 

The protest of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America against Amalgamated Wood Work- 
ers, for attempting to form a union of mill men in New 
York City, over which they claim jurisdiction, was re- 
ferred to President Gompers, with instructions to take 
up the matter with the Amalgamated Wood Workers. 

On protest of United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners against Ship Carpenters and Caulkers, No. 9308, 
retaining ship carpenters in their union, it was decided 
that President Gompers should instruct No. 9808 to re- 
quire all members eligible to membership in United 
brotherhood of Carpenters to join that organization, 

At the hour of 2.30 the Executive Council took a recess 
for ten minutes out of respect to the interment at Can- 
ton, O., of the remains of President William McKinley. 
At 2.40 the Executive Council resumed business. 

On controversy between Garment Workers vs. Shirt, 
Waist and Laundry Workers regarding use of label, it 
was decided that the label to be used on shirts, collars 
and cuffs was the Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers’ 
label. 

On question of jurisdiction over Custom Clothing 
Workers, action was deferred, pending vote of Tailors 
upon the proposition to accept them as members of their 
national organization. 

kK. L. Phillipps appeared before the Executive Council 
for Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., appealing against the boy- 
cott being levied upon their product by the Building 
Trades Council of Milwaukee, Wis. W. J. Spencer, for 
the Plumbers, appeared in defense of the Building Trades 
Council levying boycott upon the Jos, Schlitz Brewing 
Co. It was agreed that E. L. Phillipps, W.J.Spencer, and 
James Duncan hold a conference with a view of reaching 
an agreement. W. J. Spencer said that the United Asso- 
ciation of Plumbers had taken in the Sprinkler Fitters of 
St. Louis and Chicago. 

J. W. Morton appeared before the Executive Council 
in regard to difficulty of Stationary Firemen’s Union 
in Cincinnati with the Brewery Workers, because of 
their effort to organize a dual union. Referred to Presi- 
dent Gompers to secure definite information in regard 
to complaints of the Stationary Firemen. 

On application of the International Union of Station- 
ary Firemen to place the Cudahy Packing Company, of 
Kansas City, Mo., upon the “We don’t patronize ” list, 
it was moved and adopted that it be referred to Presi- 
dent Gompers to make an investigation and endeavor to 
secure a settlement with the company, and if he fails to 
arrange a settlement, to re-submit the request to the 
Executive Council with review of his efforts for a settle- 
ment, Adopted. 

Adjourned at 6 o’clock. 


FIFTH DAY. 


Friday, September 20—MWorning Session. 

Executive Council called to order at 9 o’clock. Pres- 
ent: Gompers, Duncan, O’Connell, Mitchell, Kidd, Morris 
Lennon and Morrison 

The application of the Omaha Central Labor Union, 
requesting a special organizer in the fleld for Nebraska, 
was referred to President Gompers to take such action 
as funds would justify. 

It was moved and adopted that commission of E, E. 
Oakes, of Streator, Ill., be revoked. 

Upon the application of J. H. Powell, of St. Louis, for 
commission as organizer for colored workers of that 
city, it was moved and adopted on the recommendation 
of > aaa body of St. Louis that commission be not 
issued. 

Upon the application of the Watch Case Engravers’ 
International Association for financial assistance, it was 
moved and adopted that $200 be appropriated, to be 
used for organizing purposes, 

On the complaint against the Milkmen’s Association 
No, 6874, of Don, Belmont County, Ohio, that the associa- 
tion had formed a trust to limit production and main- 
tain prices, and that this was in direct violation of the 
laws of the State, it was moved and adopted that the 





matter be referred to President Gompers with instruc. 
tions to communicate with the central body. 

On the application of the Chain Makers’ National 
Union for financial assistance, it was moved and adopted 
that the matter be referred to President Gompers to ge- 
cure definite information and re-submit to the Execu- 
tive Council. 

On the compiaint of Organizer Hauflaire, stating that 
Federal Labor Union, No, 7112, South Omaha, is domi- 
nated by polical influence, action was deferred to secure 
more definite information. 

On the application of the Journeymen Bakers and 
Confectioners’ International Union of America for the 
indorsement by the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor of circular appeal! for aid in behalf 
of Local Union, No. 25, St. Louis, now engaged in con- 
troversy with the McKinney Bread Co., it was moved 
and adopted that it be referred to President Gompers 
with power to act. 

Letter received from J. H, Payne, President, Box 
Makers and Sawyers, protesting against action of 
Amalgamated Wood Workers, was referred to Thomas 1. 
Kidd, with request to report at next meeting of Couneil, 

On the request of Henry C, Barter, Secretary, Long- 
shoremen’s International Union. for revocation of the 
charter of the Marine Firemen’s Union, No. —, Bay City, 
Mich., it was moved and adopted that the matter be 
referred to President Gompers with instructions to re- 
quest organizations in interest to meet with committee, 
in accordance with rule laid down by the American 
Federation of Labor. ‘ 

On the application of Central Labor Council of Niagara 
Falls, to place the Carborundum Company, manufae- 
turers of abrasive materials, upon the * We don’t pa- 
tronize”’ list, it was moved and adopted that the request 
be complied with. 

On the protest of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians against Central Labor Union of Tonawanda 
seating delegates from a local union of musicians not 
affiliated with the American Federation of Musicians, 
it Was moved that President Gompers instruct the Cen- 
tral Labor Union that they can not admit delegates 
from a union that is not affiliated with its National or 
Internativnal or with the American Federation of Labor. 
Adopted. 

The label of the American Wire Weavers’ Protective 
Association was indorsed, 

fhe lavei of the Internacional Jewelry Workers’ Union 
was endorsed, 

Letter from James Duncan, regarding petition to Gov- 
ernor Allen to pardon Marcelino Garchiahas, was re- 
ferred to Santiago Iglesias, with instructions to make 
report, 

Upon the request of organizers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and representatives of a number of 
afliliated unions, it was decided that every effort possi- 
_ _— be put forth to build up organized labor in the 

est. 


Regarding the protest of the Schlitz Brewing Co. 
against the boycott which has been placed upon that 
firm, the following report of the committee was adopted : 
_ “Ata meeting of the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, held in Washington, D. C., 
September 20, 1901, the pending dispute beween the 
Building Trades Council and the Schlitz Brewing Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., was referred to a committee con- 
sisting of the disputants, William Spencer, representing 
the United Association of Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam 
Fitters and Steam Fitters’ Helpers, and who also repre- 
sented the building trades of Milwaukee; EF. L. Philipps, 
representing the Schlitz Brewing Co., and Vice President 
James Duncan, who, after consideration, submitted the 
following agreement: 

“*The Scnlitz Brewing Co. hereby agrees that hence- 
forth only members of their respective national and 
international unions, or local unions which have not @ 
national or international head, and who are in good 
standing, shall be employed ; but nothing in this agree- 
ment shall be construed to mean that it shall in any 
way affect the present contract between the Milwaukee 
Brewers’ Association and the Milwaukee Brewers’ 
Union, or any subsequent contract that may be made 
— them or with the National Brewery Workers’ 

nion. 

“*It isalso mutually agreed that Mr. Philipps shall 
submit this agreement for adoption and recognition by 
the Milwaukee Brewers’ Association, and when so ap- 
proved, to be in full torce in all breweries represented 
n the Milwaukee Brewers’ Association. 

“*Jos. SCHLITZ BREWING CoO., 
“*By E. L. PHILIPPS. 
“*Wm. J. SPENCER, 
*** Repres. United Assn. 
“* JAMES DUNCAN, 
“*Repres. the Executive Council, A. F. of L.’” 
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On resolution No, 12, referred to the Executive Council 
by the Louisville Convention, the same was not con- 
eurred in, the reason being that there is now more 
money appropriated toward furthering the interests of 
local unions directly affiliated to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor than is received from them, and that the 
limitation in the resolution to the expenditure of just 
such funds as are received from them in furtherance of 
the interests of the local unions would be to their 
detriment. 

It was decided to issue an address to all affiliated or- 
ganizations, requesting them to endeavor to secure the 
passage of local ordinances and laws for the initiative 
and referendum on measures relating to the iocal inter- 
ests, and thus to secure the beginning of this system of 
direct legislation, with the view of subsequently enlarg- 
ing the scope of that method of enacting laws in the 
interests of the people. 

On resolution No. 9, referred to the Executive Council 
by the Louisville Convention, providing for the group- 
ing and printing of union labels of affiliated organiza- 
tions, it was referred to President Gompers to ascertain 
the cost of grouping and printing in accordance with 
the resolution. 

On resolution No, 24, referred to the Executive Council 
by the Louisville Convention, providing for the sub- 
mission to the people of Constitutional amendments on 
petition of voters, it was moved and adopted that the 
officers of the American Federation of Labor be directed 
to secure the adoption of such amendments in the 
state and federal constitutions. 

On resolution No. 40, referred to the Executive Council 
by the Louisville Convention, calling for the forma- 
tion of a National or International Union of Rubber 
Workers and a National or International Union of 
Leather Workers, it was recommended that President 
Gompers be instructed to form an International organ- 
ization of Rubber Workers, an International organiza- 
tion of Leather Workers having been formed since the 
last meeting of the Executive Council. 

On resolution No, 44, referred to the incoming Execu- 
tive Council, by the Louisville Convention and which 
was referred to a sub-committee at last meeting of 
Executive Council, the committee reported unfavor- 
ably. Report of committee approved. 

Resolution No. 47, authorizing the Executive Council 
to use their best endeavors and petition Congress to re- 
move the restrictions and so frame the laws that boiler- 
makers and iron shipbuilders shall be eligible as boiler 
inspectors, it was moved and adopted that the matter 
be referred to President Gompers with instructions to 
carry out the order contained in the resolution. 

On the matter of the substitute of the committee for 
resolution No. 55, regarding the sweat shop system in 
New York City, it was recommended that President 
Gompers carry out the instructions contained in the 
substitute adopted by the convention. 

On resolution No, 62, protesting to Commissioner of 
Navigation against the use of tow barges on lakes and 
Atlantic Coast, it was moved and adopted that President 
Gompers make inquiry and, if he can not secure redress 
of grievances complained of, he have a bill prepared 
containing provisions that will give the relief desired 
and have it introduced in the next Congress. 

On resolution No, 111, referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil by the Louisville Convention, to investigate methods 
of affiliated organizations in distributing their union 
labels, no complaint having been received the matter 
was dismissed. 

On resolution No. 126, referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil by the Louisville Convention, regarding controversy 
between Local Union of Musicians of Rochester, N. Y. 
and the Ontario Beach park, it was moved and adopted 
that the matter be referred to President Gompers to 
made usual investigation and re-submit to the Execu- 
tive Council for vote. 

On resolution No. 163, providing for the establish- 
ment of a free book system in public schools, it was 
moved and adopted that it be printed in THE FEDERA- 
TIONIST, with the request that all unions take action 
upon the matter; also that a marked copy be forwarded 
to the labor press. 

On resolution No. 165, referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil by the Louisville Convention, urging that all gov- 
ernment orders for army hats be placed with union fac- 
tories, it was moved and adopted that President Gompers 
be directed to bring the matter to theattention of the 
ny a! officials, with the request that the Hatters’ label 

used upon all hats purchased by the government. 

On resolution No. 181, providing for the irrigation of 
the arid or subhumid regions of the country, President 
Gompers was directed to give approval to any bill 
drafted on this line, after investigation. 

On resolution No. 180, in regard to a memorial for 
George Chance, it was moved and adopted that Presi- 


dent Gompers be instructed to request Vice-President 
D. A. Hayes to furnish written report in regard to the 
action taken by the trade unionists of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and that said report be submitted to the Executive 
Council by mail 

On resolution No. 192, providing for the enactment of 
laws to secure the freedom of mill apprentices of North 
and South Carolina to organize, it was moved and 
adopted that it be referred to President Gompers for in- 
vestigation and report. 

On resolution No. 216, providing for an act to be 
drafted and submitted to Congress for relief of civil 
service employes disabled by accident, it was moved 
and adopted that the matter be referred to President 
Gompers for investigation and report to the Executive 
Council. 

Moved that in conformity with action of the American 
Federation of Labor, the officers continue their efforts 
to secure the enactment of child labor bills in the States 
that have not as yet adopted laws covering child labor. 

Moved that President Gompers be instructed to secure 
accomodations for the Executive Council and delegates 
to the American Federation of Labor Convention at 
Scranton, Pa. 

A report of the conference of the Metal Trades, held 
at Dayton, O., September 13, was received from L. R, 
Thomas, secretary of the conference, 

Moved that we now adjourn to meet at Scranton, Pa., 
at 2 o’clock, on December, 2, 1901. 

FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 





Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 1, 1901, 
Following is a statement of receipts and expenses for 
the month of August, 1901. (The months are abbre- 
viated thus: j, f, m,a, m, etc.) 
August RECEIPTS. 

Bienen Wek Bee ccccsntcccccseresnscancessccesnssenqeesenses 4 
John P. Hammond, by check returned........ 1 0 
Tobacco strippers 8629, SUP............c0ceceeeeeee 5 00 
Marble cutters setters and helpers, 9338, sup 10 00 


$5,196 48 
1 












Federal labor 9339, sup 10 00 
Carbuilders 9340, sup ............... 10 00 
10 00 





Household employes 9341, sup  seeeerenees 
Racine, Wis, trades and labor council, sup.. 5 00 


Lumbermens union 9342, sup..................-00+ 10 75 

Blacksmith helpers 9297, sup............... 1 00 

Federal labor 8519, tax, july, M4. 6 +4 
0 





Laborers prot 8670, SUP..........ccccceesceeceeeneeeeeneees 
Federal labor 9300, 8UDP................00sss0eeeeeee cen ll 85 












Federal labor 6415, tax, July.............:ccccccceeeee 3 15 
Ship caulkers 8700, tax, a, Mm, J, J... 8 45 
Billers prot 8870, tax, f, m, a, m, J................. 5 00 
Federal labor 8656, tax, JUNE..............6.:...cceeee a” 
Blacksmith helpers 9151, sup...................00+ 1 00 
Federal tabor 8561, tax, june........... aon 250 
Federal labor 8508, assess................... si 8 00 
Insurance agents 8673, tax, j, j, #0c; assess, 45c 1 35 
Suspender workers 8144, assess....... pocsneoe 1 45 
Federal labor 8836, tax, a, m,j,J, a, 15 00 
Laborers prot 8858, tax, f, I, @.............c00000 7 
Federal labor 6098, tax, j, J........... sanimamanipinbiee 5 00 
Trenton, N J, central labor union, tax, m, 

i, Bisiccnertsnceeeerentanians sconnenenecesooasesce 250 
Quarry workers 8235, tax, JULY..............ceeee . = 

2 ¢ 


Assorters and packers 8316, assess............. 

Tar, felt and water proof workers 7565, tax, 
o, n, d, 00j, f, m,a, m........... o 21 05 

Ashmen and hostlers 9131, tax, j, ones ' j 


















Federal labor 837, assess..... sianiditethadtasidatedbindeiatin 1 00 
Clay miners and laborers 9310, sup............... , 200 
Federal labor 8592, sup................6...+ eemmneatian » 
Railway laborers 9040, sup... wniemenns 5O 
Flour mill workers 8086, sup... iecnnee 5 00 
Ottumwa, lowa, trades and labor assembly, 

TF) ) ee eedbiansien, tee 28 
Federal labor 8087, tax, june...... 2 05 
Federal labor 7588, tax, j, f, m...... sinaisinieadpaiainel 10 95 
Federal labor 8372, tax, june, $4.25; assess, - 

— en _ é 

Marble workers 8396, tax, n, d, 00; j, f, m, 

m,Jj, j, 0 7 80 
Federal labor 8033, tax, aug.. EER 8 00 
Federal labor 7386, tax, n, d, 00; j, f, m, a..... 12 00, 

2. Car wheel molders and helpers #343, sup..... 10 00 

Iron molders helpers 9344, BUDP...............+0c000+0 10 00 
Salem, Ill, trades and labor assembly, tax, = 

5° Raney RR se RRA ner BERLE A GIS a la lh 2 i 
Horse nail makers 7180, 8up.........-.......:e00:000+ 5 00 
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2. Machine painters and helpers 9252, sup........ $1 00 5. Federal labor 9020, tax, Mm, J, J....-....ccscccsseceeees $6 45 7. 
Blacksmith helpers 9189, assess “a 90 Federal labor 8491, tax i, St anencniinssindiainsiilinaialiae 35 

uarrymens prot 8178, A8SeRS........... .........0000 8 75 Billposters and billers $312, tax, aug, $1.15; 
utmakers prot 9251, tax, july, $1.65; assess, SIE Ui inssstchatitanpiieinincisgiptiennsuecsandgunteiai~nainanisaniiin 2 65 
i tiehdhidalenieedimepeinainihsieaceiaibineeaaneneneningainhinens 3 30 Clay workers 8475, tax, m, j, j, a, $4; sup, $8.75 7 75 
Granite polishers 8642, tax, J, @...................0006 8 80 Ice deliverymen 8392, tax, j, j, $1.10; sup, 25c 1 35 
Car inspectors and yardme n ‘Si62, tax,m,j,j 210 Brushmakers prot 6980, sup, 25c; assess, $3.95 420 
Federal labor 8785, tax, June.....................00.+5 8 25 6. Federal labor 8093, tax, JULY.............ccc0ccceeeeees 10 
Suspender workers 8618, tax, june aid 45 Coal ow laborers anc trestie workers 9089, 
Ladies straw and wool hat workers paatng TT: Ts. ia cnicnarnnninainecenmennsonanvonenscennesmngsineions 10 530 
| ES ee 2 50 Lamber a Widaic ors 8449, tax, j, j, $1.70; assess, 8. 
Shingie weavers 9151, tax, J, $4; sup, $2. 94. 6 94 I scsisuisadhaiccesicibia edie odedhiacatelatatamuisibibdiahiniamiidaveniinatenhits 2 55 
Federal labor 8690, tax, july, $1. 70; assess, $1. 70 3 40 Blacksmith helpers 7323, tax, a, m, j. a2 15 00 
Iron chippers 7578, tax, a, m, J, i, a, 8 9 35 Sprinkler fitters 6479, tax, a, m, J............-.... 5 2 
Tanners prot 8208, tax, m, a, m.............. . 8 00 Salem, N J, central trades union, tax, f,m,a 280 
United metal workers intl, tax, june iia 8 00 Building laborers 7471, tax, Jj, @.........c0..c.-cce00 6 
Laborers prot 8280, tax,july, $1. 50; assess, $1. 50 3 00 Laborers prot 8863, tax, m, j, j, a.. a 1 80 
Laborers prot 8280, sup 175 Stonepavers 7602, ASSESS..............000 ceeeeeseseeeees 2 00 
Laborers prot 8079, sup 50 Ironworkers laborers and he Ipers 8807, tax, 

8. Paving cutters union of ns a, sup.. 5 00 | REE RRR 8 80 
Canton, O, central labor union, sup.. 5 00 Boatbuilders 8808, tax, j, f, m..... et 1l 3 
Federal labor nd 5 50 Coachmens and stablemens 6327, aKsesS....... 28 
Hat tip printers 9273, ~~ 43 Packers, een and warehousemen 8885, 

Tube workers 9244, sup... 1 50 tax, june 55 00 
Federal labor 8799, sup............. 00+ ie 5 00 Freight handiess 7449, tax, j,j, $2 
Bottling house employes 7430, tax, july, 1,25; i niinaintniinscapagnresdnd. adtbieimainiaiaiieabiin Sebapiggainaieen 8 30 
I IN otiahicencatpblinnnetinapenniinleswecdtanaimineadinanmenen 1 75 Fireworks factory employes 9170, tax, july.. 3 05 
Window glass snappers 9054, tax, June, $1.15; Federal labor 9087, ASSESS..................ccecsereseseee 200 
IT iit innraheesnmmnniniiaiicioneseen 2 30 or — trades and labor omembiy, 
Window glass ~ 054, sup 40 Sic Tl i Mili cconcinindasebiidainmmnenevnioudtins achenteweseiane 2 60 
Marble workers 8664, tax, may, $4,50; sup, 0c 5 00 retetal labor 8162, tax, june......... i 400 
Mt Carmel, Pa, central labor union, tax, m, Federal labor 8598, tax, a, m, j, J-- ae 5 00 
a, m, j, j, a, Wy Gi, Boone onscesessescncsccess snnccnssococecose 750 Blacksmith helpers 9164, sup..... 1 
Sayre, Pa, central labor union, m, a, m........ 2 50 Ironworkers helpers 8903, sup... 223 
Granite City, Ill, ree | central trades coun- Artesian well diggers 9321, sup ainiiaiiiadiite 1 00 
"A SS Ae =, See 5 00 St Augustine, Fla, central trade nd labor 
Lynn, Mass, ce hat) labor union, tax, f, m, Sy Bi. cnecenewnesqesnsecnensnssscsenensnnccecensesceces 5 00 
I iiacaiiceiaiaceniadaitaattinhiamenaimennanean citteeiiiionthistin 5 00 Sawhandle makers 9346, sup 7 10 00 
American wire weavers prot, assess 5 00 Tubeworkers 9347, sup.......... < 11 00 
Federal labor 8714, assess................ 85 Capmakers 9348, BUDP..........---sceeeeeeeese eeeeesscersess 10 00 
Federal labor 7187, tax, july 27 85 Mosaic marble and granite tile rubbers 8902, 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax , july se 415 III sinsinsvibdahcushtantininitseabidinauaenenbaeiaaiaddaiiiibigniaitusdeaananntes 25 
Laborers prot 8012, tax, july hee 50 Fire department employes 8846, tax, jur 4 80 
Horsenail makers 7078, tax, a, m, J 9 75 7. Danville, Va, central trades and labor coun- 
Federal labor 7146, tax, july, $4.80; assess, $4.80 9 60 cil, sup SS ESS RE SILA ee 28 
Curb cutters 8373, tax, a, Mm, J, J...............cecceeee 4 00 Federal labor EE ES 61 
Hodcarriers 5512, tax, bal, n, d, ’00; j, f, m, a, Blacksmith and boilermakers helpers ¢ 
m, J, J, $9.35; assess, $1. een eee 9 50 Si asiccicceahanianahanagmastnlibinedachiuaiiavieninepescuiie ~ 1 
Federal labor 8508, tax, i inc. covasnnkinonenssondeosens 8 00 Billposters and billers 9312, sup..................... 1 00 
Federal labor 9165, ASSESS.. pn ancdigvone 7 20 I HENS SITs GED vescnscovenacocscccacecnccensescces 8 00 
Federal labor 8620, tax, july 275 Federal labor 7150, sup... “ . 3 7 9 
United cloth hat and ¢ ap make rs 9345, aap. 10 00 Federal labor 8957, assess............ one 10 00 
Powder workers 8798, tax, m, j, J, a, 8, = 6 75 Federal labor 8311, tax, a, m, j, J.................. 5 00 
5. Bro of painters, decorators and paper ion Lehr tenders and shove boys 7583, tax, j, f, 
I incitsis dnhetedeedandattanspnadtunniunidavidinnioreusenee 1,400 00 5 Te 15 00 
Order of railway clerks of A, tax, a, m, j... 7 08 Federal labor 9178, tax, july se 3 75 
United hatters of N A, tax, aug... 25 00 Steel cabinet workers 7304, tax, a, m, j, j...... 14 9 
Order of —_ sy tele graphers, tax, m, a, m, Machine hands and iron ‘workers 8016, tax, 
SE aE senncdhienccscéedeamenentaiaibadanebeereneas 480 00 ii. I aiipeisinnstataliaiensidgairnineoNanipeavneananntnatieientniés 3 75 
Milkmens prot 7387, tax, m, j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d, Laboreis prot 9124, assess ais 2 85 
OE LELAND ILL 3 50 Hodearriers prot 7341, tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
Blac ‘KSmith helpers 8090, tax, a, m, j............. 15 00 ,f, m, am, j, $4.80; assess, RENTS: : 4 96 
Springfield, Ill, federation of labor, iax, f, mm, Hodearriers prot 7341, ee 40 
nesecenseoaseosereccases 5 00 Galesburg, Ill, trades and labor essematiy, 
8834, tax, m, j, J... 3 20 tax, m, a, m, , 9 i ess 5 00 
ee 0, central labor ‘union, tax, f, m, a, Laborers prot ’gliy, tax, july ‘ 60 
1, J, ) sini dite daasesiadieddliaennaiiesaumenticmatniinisdeebiighidamenmnaiee 5 00 Granite polishers’ 8613, tax, +d, j, a, $1.50; 
sewer rick layers 7188, tax, f, m, a, m, j, - 4 20 sess, 50c 2 00 
Marble workers 8458, tax, “he” SG Re 2 25 Boston, Mas 
Federal labor 8968, tax, aS 2 SRE 25 00 m, j,j,a 5 00 
Sheet asphalt, tar, grave 1 and ‘slate roofers Furnace workers 8360, tax, sept, ’00 . 10 00 
I I io nan cc sceiniininsenbicenemanednnne 8 75 Laborers prot 9259, tax, july..... 13 75 
Federal labor rz, EES 1 30 Federal labor 9267, tax, july.. ee 1 10 
Green Bay, Wis, fed trades coune il, tax,a,m,j 2 50 Shinglers eet 9006, tax, June, 35c; assess, 35e 70 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, a, mj, J deeceavian 24:15 Federal labor 8365, ‘tax, gs f, m, a, m, Jj, ra a.. 2 80 
Erie, Pa, central labor union, tax; d, ’00; j, f, Federal labor 8633, ASS@SS.................-.seeeseeeeereee 1 15 
SI TNCs iatintini critter liana taal diebliriiteadahantibnbeenentt 5 00 Hodcarriers and tenders 8931, tax, aug ......... 1 25 
Hodearriers 5617, tax, n, d, ’00; Jy if i Sen 2 80 Freight handlers 9134, tax, june, $1.45; as- 
Hodearriers 5026, tax, s, 0, n, d, io 2 9 00 SERENE SSA eee en 2 90 
Federal labor 8637, ta'x, i, J $10: nF ae 15 00 Cut nail workers 7029, tax, a eee 4 4 35 
Federal labor 8838, tax, MAy............. .s0eseecesee 25 United bro of carpenters and joine rs, assess 1,000 00 
Federal labor 8749), tax, a, m. 8 00 Furriers prot 7116, tax, j, j, $1.60; asse 88, $l. 10 270 
Federal labor 8997, tax, july... 6 65 Ariated water bottlers 8147, tax, a, mm, 3.% . 
Caulkers prot 8904, tax, a,m, j, j 7 00 0 i CR TR a crncccinssccnccapsnnussanpnevssesetees 3 85 
Federal labor 91: 35, tax, july. inencunnvepesqee 8 50 Paper boxmakers 8972, tax, a, m, J, J..........- 19 15 
Waist factory employes 8766, tax, july 2 20 Federal labor 7550, tax, MAY................cscsceeeee 2 75 
Laborers prot 8724, tax, aug................. 1 60 Nurserymens union 8973, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 
Laborers prot 7120, tax, july................... 200 TE cnncstaicatsiterdaiidnaatienetunincunencareseon 58 45 
Federal labor 7397, tax, f, m,a,m,j,j,a 7 00 Hodcarriers 7542, tax, @UQ..............cccccssesseeeeee 3 95 
Hodcarriers 8943, tax, RII ictentastuseicaanss 4 05 Janitors and elevatormens &14, tax, a, m,j,j 8 10 
Federal labor 8329, i icsncene i 1 50 Federal labor 8912, tax, aug, $1; sup, 5c... 1 50 
Federal labor 9293, EE ae 1 25 United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, asics 
Wall ager machine printers and color mix- IIE sesnvsesscocseninnnssisnienuavnooeedpeasbasancasenesnesone> 66 66 
SER ERE Sea 85 United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, ne 
Ship caulkers and carpenters 9308, sup......... 3 20 IIE ecesncacsescansconcnnnsncnnnbesconeconsnsensnanensocscessonsese 66 66 
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b bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, 
United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, 
SINE. sancscchusadepsagamniditiiemneeticicagnigaiabammeiststiaienainae 
Hoa carriers and mortarmakers 9341, sup..... 
Mineral mine workers 8588, tax, aug............. 
Fire department employes 8846, sup.... m 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, j, J 
Federal labor 8921, tax, m, j..... i 
Local no 161, st railway employ €8, SUP.......... 
Federal labor 8092, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, n, d, 
00; j, f, m, a, m, Jj, , B24: sup, 800. 
Horsenail makers. 6170, 
Will R. Bemer, sup.. 
Paper boxmakers 9309, sup.. 
Intl jewelry workers, su 
Laborers prot 9126, tax, aug, $1.05; sup, $1.40.. 
Oilers prot 8075, tax, m, j, j, $7.80; sup, 25c..... 
Federal labor 8584 tax, a, m, j 
Federal labor 3 tax, june, ’00, to and 
including july ’0l 
American society of plate engravers 9003, 
ai I I ainsi eeiamidnemianet 
Spring bed'and mattress makers 8445,tax, aug 
Federal labor 8152, tax, J, @...........ccccscscssecseees 
Federal labor 8277, tax, a, m, Jj 
Hodcarriers 8148, tax, j, j,a 
Asphalt workers 8106, tax, n, d, ’00;j, f, m, a 
Milk dealers 8640, tax, m, a, m, j 
Carpet ep pee 7070, tax, m, a, m,j,j,a 
Slate and tile roofers 8926, tax, June............... 
Ice cutters and drivers 8638, tax, a, m,j,j,a 
Blast furnace workers 891, tax, m, J.. > 
Brass workers prot 9207, assess................0..0.00. 
Shipwrights union 8955, tax, a, m, Jj, j, $26.85; 
assess, $6.75 
Bootblacks prot 8528, tax, a, m, j.. 
Federal labor 8393, tax, jj 
Marine engineers B57, tax, a, m, j... 
Masters and mates 8555, tax, a, m, j 
Pilots union 8315, tax, a 
Saginaw, Mich, conteal bh 























Laborers prot , tax, m, j 
Snappers prot 8952, tax june 
Hospital attendants 8097, 
assess, $3.20 
Federal labor 8062, tax, 8, oO, n, d, 00; 
Federal labor 7557, tax, d, ’00; j,f,m,a,m,j,j,a 
Hodcarriers 9057, tax, jj 
Peddlers prot 9350, sup..... 
Laborers prot 9326, sup.. 
Federal labor 8975, sup.. 
Bootblacks prot 9196, sup. 
Bottlers prot 7464, sup 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 7477 assess..... 
Plasterers tenders 6901, assess...... ................ 
Trunk and bag workers intl., assess sa 
Federal labor 8660, tax, a, m, $2; Sa ge 
Flour mill laborers 6917, tax, a,m,j,j,a,s 
OS eco 
Federal labor 8366, tax, a, m, Jj, j, $4; assess, $1 
Federal labor 8276, tax, m, i $5; assess, $2.50 
Fibre sanders 7206, tax, aug, $1.70; sup, $1.50 
RG a ATS 
Pile drivers and dock builders 8270, tax, a, 
ee. FS} Se 
Hod carriers 5026, tax, m, a, m. we 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, july acorns 
Horse nail makers 7180, tax, aug. eva 
Federal labor 7106, tax, aug.................:c00eeee0 
Journeymen bakers and confectioners intl, 
tax, m,j,Jj 
Hartiord, Conn, 


















central labor union, tax, 


m, 
Fede ral labor 842 46, tax, july.. 
Marine firemen 8063, tax, m,j,j 
Green glass bottle gatherers 7364, tax, aug... 
Federal labor 9034, tax, M, J..............cccesseseeeee 
Chainmakers natl, tax, j: i. = 
Federal labor 7387, tax n,j,J 
Traverse City, Mich, contrat labor eaten, 
tax, a, m, J 
ore stermens union 8201, tax, m, j. 
ye Kans, industrial coun 
Mining squib workers 8845, tax, f, m, a, m, j 
Federal labor 9300, tax, july. suapheaseiauniaaiaiemmenitainend 
Flour mill operators 7578, tax, o, n, d, ’00; j.. 
Tampa, Fla, central trades and ‘labor ‘as- 
sembly, tax, n, d, ’00;j, f, m, a, m, j, J 
uarry workers 8370, tax, june 
ewaboys prot 9077, tax, m, j,j 
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9. Federal labor 5368, su 


10. — Ind, trades and labor council, 


3. Federal labor 8822, assess 


“~ 


. Federal labor 9271, sup 


speak union 9351, sup.. 
caulkers 9352, sup...... is 
BNE BOE Gi, Ci ccceccnsecccceneveseccccssosecnsees 
te IE Bey BU cxvnccccerssccsceccunsceniocs 00. c00 
New Baden, Ill, central labor union, sup..... 
Holyoke, Mass, central labor union, sup...... 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia workers 
9136, su 
Tinplate workers intl prot assn, sup............ 
Federal labor 8786, ASSESS... ...............c000ecseeeeeee 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, Jj, a, $5; ussess, 








2. 
Lace finishers 8048, tax, august...................... 
Federal labor 7503, tax,’ m, a, Mm... 
Federal labor 8337, tax, july sees 
Laborers prot 8908, tax, j, j...... 
ap om ers 8792, tax, Jj, j..... 

carriers 4054, tax, i j, a, 

Twine stringers 8711, tax, m, i, j 
Federal labor 8250, tax, m, J... 
Pavers prot 85538, tax, m, a, m, ode 

ey Stiticcenccrsnctiinntninienenninin srmsnenncenmeseseneete 
Tanners and curriers 8777, tax, june...... ‘ 
Car builders and repairers suai, tax, may. 













Steel cabinet makers 7294, assess.. 
United metal workers intl, assexs 
— 4 ~r— and typewriters 9070, 
ay, 50c; assess, 
Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, j, Jj, a, $6; 
Ae vine ececeicretntesnnpinigraceriianiinanseesgense 
Pavers prot 8895, tax, j, j, $3.30; assess, $1.70.. 
Laborers prot9145, tax, july, $8.10; wry $8.10 
Water dept workers 6356, tax, j, f, m,a,m,Jj 
Freight handlers 8214, tax, june Sa ea 
Federal labor 8164, tax, june a aa sasidhmatnieabinsionn 
Flour millers and laborers 8263, tax, j, a, 8... 
Billers prot 7018, tax, MM, J, J, @ ......cccccccecesseeere 
Federal! labor 8826, tax, j, a i 
Buttonmakers 7181, tax, aug .. enone 
Riggers prot 8919, tax, ST ichisssitiinstiiesitnienainneentien 
Federal labor 8883, tax, uly. bes 
Axle workers 8815, tax, july 
American federation of music ~ tax, aug 
Leather workers on h g, tax, july.............. 
Lumber mill Aa seth es $003) tax, m, Jj, j, 
8 
Sandstone quarry workers 8961, tax, aug...... 
Warehousemen prot 9228, tax, july soecuapeunsaie 
Blacksmith helpers 8159, tax, aug —_ 
Machinist helpers 9179, tax, j, J. 
Quarrymens prot 8626, sup....... 
Federal labor 9337, sup ..... 
Federal labor 6878, sup .. 
Buttonmakers 76, Sup...............00c00eee —_ 
Coke workers 7324, tax, Jj, J, $5; sup, $1.05...... 
Federal labor 8879, tax, aug, $1.25; sup, 50c ... 
Federal labor 8879, IED nicsersecmaniepianinmeeians 
Hotel and restaurant employes, tax, july, 
$39.34; sup, $31.20 
Federal labor 7165, tax, m, a, m, j, j, a.. 
Federal labor 8720, tax, bal, m, 
Federal labor 8822, tax, a, m, j, J, $11.25; 
Ship carpenters 9060, tax, m, j.... 
Federal labor 6749, tax, july. 





tax, 























Shipwrights and caulkers 9162, tax, july, 

$8.10; sup, l0c 
Laborers prot 8355, su 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 8434, tax, j, 

f, m, a, m, j, $6; sup, $ 
Soda and mineral water bottlers S434, assess 
0048, tax, m, j...... 


Stone masons and tenders 





Laborers prot 5868, sup..... 
Federal labor 8339, sup.. 
Yo and ‘iron shipbuilders helpe rs 
EEL ELLE ATE T LT AD 
Brass workers 9207, sup..............+. a 
Iron and steel workers 7518, sup. 
Federal labor 9284, sup........ 
Newsboys prot 9077, SUP.............000000 
Gas workers 8951, tax, a, m, Jj, J, 
Amal socie tyofcarpente se aud Folnen, as 
Wood pulp workers 7499, assess...............0006 
Mining car workers 8860, ASSESS.......... a 
Ship carpenters and joiners 7574, ASBERB......... 
Terra cotta pressers and finishers 8784, tax, 
july, $7.50; assess, $7.50 
Awning workers 9169, tax, aug, $2.50; assess, 














Fishermens prot 6821, tax, j, a, $5.35; assess, $5 
Button workers 8789, ‘tax, ERA 
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13. 


Ship keepers 8970, tax, j, a. 
Federal labor 7608, tax, j, j...... 
Stablemens prot 9026, tax, july. 
— cotta pressers and finishers 9035, ‘tax, 





J 

Fede ie labor af tax, june 
Federal labor 7211, tax, aug.. 
Plow workers 8746, tax, july.. 
Tar and gravel roofers 8450, t 

assess, 50c seeeeeeees 
Paper mill workers 9355 sup : 
Paper mill e mploye § 0356, sited Savanebians 
Cap makers $357, sup... penne 
Federal labor 0358, sup 
Federal labor 9359, sup... 
Lead and zine miners 9360, ‘sup - 

Calico printers and bae ktenders 9361, ,sup.. 
socal, labor 9362, sup 
Hodearriers 9363, sup 
Cap makers 9364, sup...... 
Federal labor 936 —— 
Dutchess manufac turing co, ,adv, 








ax, 4 Po Me 8, $5; 


















‘AM vom, 


Bis Metanincncxsvesevantnamivessnapings tateneniuasnvelientes 
Blacksmith he ‘pe rs “6981, RS 
Fish dressers 8537, tax, o, n, d, "00; j.. aE 
stone worke TS 892: 








Cement and artificial 
tax, j, Jj, a, 8, $10; assess, $2.50...... 

Federal labor 8476, tax, july, $2.60; ‘assess, 
$2.60. 


Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders ‘he pe rs 
8165, tax, aug, se pt . 

Milk condensers 9158, tax, june, $2.70; assess, 
$2.70. 

i bulide Ts 9072, tax, ‘july, 


$1.70, 


Assess, 
First Seer 8695, tax ‘july. cose a 
Bootblacks prot 8996, tax, a, m, j, J. weve 
Soil pipe and fitting ‘molders 8816, tax, aug .. 
Tanners and curriers 8868, tax, a, nn j,J 
Danville, Va, trades —— , tax, a, m, j 
Tin plate workers intl, tax, f, m, . ‘m, < 3. 
Paducah,Ky, central labor a ,tax,'a, m, J 
Ship rigge rs S161, tax, 
St. Louis,Mo, central Wradesand labor union, 
tax, f, m,a, m, 
Hode arriers 8058, tax, m, J J, $8.15; 
Hodecarriers 8058, assess....... ioiadiienninne 
Coal employes 7483, tax, a, m, . oe eeaapenn 
Hodcarriers 8773, tax, july we 
Federal labor 8769, tax, june..... 
Powder workers oon tax, july.. 
Federal labor 83821, tax, aug..... 
Federal labor 8487, tax. aug.. 
T J MeMorrow, Toronto, Ont, ‘sup.. 
Mining squibmake rs 8845, sup...... 
Laborers prot #25), sup ...... 
Capmakers 9348, sup. eve 
Federal labor 8241, sup, é sSE8S, $1. “ 
Quarry mens prot R615, tax, aug, si. 50; sup,25¢ 
Federal labor 9184, tax, j, a, $1.90; sup, 25c .... 
Boilermakers helpers 9073, tax, may, $ 
assess, $1.35. s jaa aa ‘ 
Furnace workers 9366, sup... 
Furnace worker 367, sup.. , sania 
Federal labor 9368, SUP ..............0cseccessesseseeseees 
Federal labor 9369, sup. 
Papercarrie 
Beltmakers and helpers 
assess, $1.25... 
Federal labor 9870, suy : 
Cement burners $767, tax, ‘aug talons ‘ : 
Needleworkers 7001, tax, J, j......ccc.ccccecccseee eees 
Assorters and pac kers 8316, tax, july........... 
Federal labor #066, tax, july... 
Federal labor 8499, tax, j, j........... ela aia 
Federal labor 9285, tax, nug................... 
Federal labor 9079, tax, july.. ‘ 
Flour mille mployes 7467, tax, a, m, a ; 
Federal labor 8180, tax, aug...... : 
Furnace workers 8872, tax, aug. 
Federal labor 8564, tax, aug. ae 
a wees and distributors’ 7419, tax, »m, 

















































J, J,¢ 
Federal, labor 8563, tax aug we 
Slate andjtile roofers 8635, tax, april 
Federal labor 7204, tax, july.. 
Laborers prot 8668, tax, july.. 
Buttonworkers 7546, tax, july... 3 
Solar printers and operators 8710, ‘tax, july 
Federal labor 8901, tax, @UG.............cccccceeeeeeeee 
Electrical workers 8966, ee 
Grand Rapids, Mich, trades and labor coun- 

cil, tax, a, m, j, J, a,s " 
Strip ers prot’ 8620, tax, aug. ’ 
Carwheel molders and ‘helpers 9343, sup...... 
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15. Federal labor 9302, sup.. 
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Mineral and soda water bottlers 927: 
Federal labor $2: 
Carbuilders 7547, sup... 
Iron and steel workers 92: 
sup, $1.50... 
Flour packers and nailers 7! DAS, 
$17.50; sup, We........... 
Amal asso street railway employes 1 no 161, 
sup. , 
Federal labor 9371, en 
Electrical helpers 4299, sup 
Flour loaders 8498, assess........ 
Federal labor 6998, asses : 
Federal labor 8799, tax, july aon ‘aug. 


Dy ‘sup 











tax, ‘aug, 











3.305 











Marble and tile sette s' 8204, tax, m, j,j,$ 
LL idan cacedaieacietanaeunmandavenhasiacseed 

Laborers prot 8678, tax,J, iasicccnincinns 

Federal labor 8422) t ax, aug. 

Granite cutters national, tax, m, oe. 


Federal labor 8019, tax, aug.. 
Laborers prot 8012, tax, aug... 
Stre e et and building laborer 








oe 
inj elsaniulinbididniaiaediiline 
, tax, aug... 





Fe os zal "labor 8508, tax, 
Federal labor 6854 
Gas workers 7493, tax, july...... ? 
Blast furnace workers 8929, tux, aug siucoien 
Foundry chippers and he - so 9122, tax, 
Federal labor 8829, tax, aug.. 














Ashland, = is, central labor coune il, ‘tax, a, 
Se ey ee seen 
Linton, central ‘labor union, tax, f,m, 


ind, 
a, m,j,Jj, a, 8, 0, d, ’O1; 
Glass packers 8752. tax, icky. 
Sugar workers 8764, tax, july... 
Globe tobacco co, adv, Am F ED, se pt. 
Federal labor 8166, sup............ 
Laborers prot 9826, sup.. 
— block and vitrified brick 
214, tax, j, a, $1.40; assess, 70c..................6 
Asphalt block’ and ‘vitrified brick vices 
214, sup.. neniiecnmaannene 
( ‘ement workers 8917, tax, Ee 
Ship carpenters 9017, tax, july, $1.60, sup, $2 
Shirt waist and laundry workers, <p. pensdon 
Powder workers 8391, tax, aug : 
Building labore rs 9177, t “eee 
Federal labor 9087, tax, july a 
Bootblacks prot 9291, tax, aug 
Laborers prot 8771, tax, july 
Street car builders 8157, tax, j, a 
Federal labor 9133, sup................. sales 
Lynn, Mass, central labor union, sup. 
Freight handle 95 SERS, BAP. ....00ceceseceeee 
Team drivers intl, I rceccereccncessnnennesene<queces 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, central labor ‘union, sup.. 
2 end workers 8825, tax, aug, $1. 50; sup, 


















M.. Po rs and mortarmen 89% 50, tax, july. 

Federal labor 8367, tax, july, $1.45; assess, 
$1.45........... 

Leather workers 7061, 


- 








50; ‘assess, 


tax, july, #7 


I esioiieanaiatie 
Federal labor 9293, t ax, july 
Masons and bric klaye rs helpe rs 87 37, tax, 
OO EEE ‘ : 
Hat tip printers 
Federal labor 8603, a g£ = 
E St Louis, It, central trades and 
union, tax, f, m, a, m, J, J........... 
Well,e iste rn diggers and shaft sinkers, 8940, 
tax, j, a, 8, $1.05; assess, 35c.... 
Federal labor 9146, tax, july...... 
Federal labor 7412, tax, july 
Watertown, N Y, central trades and labor 
assembly, tax, m, & M, J, J, @.........0....000. 














labor 





Tanners prot W018, tax, july sepensenbanen 
Havana, Ill, ce ntral trades and labor coun- 
I a aaah lmeicelieniaeninlde 


Federal labor Bad, tax, aug.. 
Federal labor 8584, tax, july... 
Flour and feed operatives 91: 21, 
$3.90; assess, $1.30.. 
Suspender workers 9372, sup... 
Federal labor 9373, sup...... ; 
Federal labor 9374, sup.. : 
Tubeworkers 9375, SUP...........-.cesccccsses-seeee 
Taunton, Mass, centra! labor union, sup... 
Mahanoy City, Pa, central labor r union, sup 
Federal labor 9376, sup.... 
House raisers and mover 
Furnace workers 9378, sup 
Federal labor 8243, sup 
Laborers prot (Federal labor) 8326, ‘sup.. 





tax, ie en 






pavers, 
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. Hodear rie ts 9 


. Pike Co, Ind, central labor ‘union, ‘sup 
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Lock Workers Bids, SUp.............c000 ssccescceseseees 
Federal labor 9079, sup.... 
Federal labor 8920, sup.. je 
Cloth hat and cap makers 9181, _ as 
Amal assn street railway employes, sup 
Marble workers 8834, assess 
Granite workers % 289, assess. 
jasworkers 8832, tax 
Slate and tile roofers 5774, tax, a, m, j, ja, 8, 
o, n, d, 02, $4.50; assess, 50c.. 
Stablemens prot 8760, tax, may 
Quarrymens prot 8626, tax, aug. a 
——s workers 8384, tax, june, 95c; 
















“SSESS, 
P sipworke rs 9180, tax, june 
Intl ladies garment workers, tax, a, m,j 
Intl seamens union, tax, j, a, 8..... 
Joplin, Mo, central’ labor union, ax, 
m, a, m, j,j, a, 8, o, n, d, 00; j, f, m, a, m... 
Federal labor 9056, tax, july 5 : 
Federal labor 8004, tax, july.... 
Federal labor 9042, tax, "aug saiaiaes 
Badge and lodge paraphe rnalia workers 91: 36, 
tax, j,¢ 
Federal labor 8328, tax, i, ns 
Federal labor 9118, tax, july.. 
Sewer and tunnel workers 
#0; assess, $¥.. 
Federal labor 8780, tax, j,a 
Distillers and ye east workers 117, t tax, aug 
Federal labor 8060, tax, aug.. a 
Federal labor 5413, tax, july . . 
Paving cutters 8852, tax, a 
Federal labor 8770, tax, july 
Laborers prot 8670, tax, j, j... 
Blacksmith helpers 9172, tax, aug 
Federal labor 8217, tax, aug............ 
Blockcutters 8576, tax, m, j, j.. 
Laborers prot 7351, tax, july 
Jodecarriers 9155, tax, aug................. 
Soapmakers prot 88 i, tax, m, a, m, j, je! — 
Cheyenne, Wyo, federation of labor, i AX, a, 
i, Drerercncctcscnensenesonnesceee ° 
Quarrymens prot 8178, tax, july, $6.25; up, 2 
Hodearriers 9057, tax, bal aug, part nn 








Reccccccccccccosccccccceccvccsscececoccssecsees senses 





7319, tax, duly, ‘. 














I, Ti csntergsrapresenescmeneesaveqnveseesventoiavanse 
Hodcarriers 8431, tax, J, J........cc..ccscsccosees 
Intl jewelry worke MN scidnisiisiaesitibinaninneiti 





Amal meat cutters and butchers workme n, 
tax, m, a, $50; sup, $10.80....... 





va 
Ss 
— 


Iron and steel workers 9359, sup.... 
Terra cotta pressers and finishe r 
Bolt and nutmakers 9198, sup. 
Shamokin, Pa, central labor union, sup.... 
United hatters of N A, assess 
Shingle weavers 9107, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, $10; 
SS a eS 
Shingle w eave rs 9107, sup.. 
— caulkers and ship joiners 
tax, j,¢ 
Coal ‘wheelers prot 5814, 
8 ea 
Coal handlers 2: ys 
Iron workers 9261, ‘tax, aug 
Iron and steel workers 8610, tax, d, 00: j,f, 
Tk I Ui cctnesndinancatenegrineinesesso’ , 
Hosie ry workers 8071, tax, aug beemeannen 
Intl assn bridge and structural iron work- 
ae 
( ‘apmake rs 8582, tax, ee iaisnnnianaeds 
Quarry workers 9265, tax, july............ 
Federal labor 755 , sup ani 
Federal labor 8340; tax, j,Jj, $7; assess, $3.50... 
RA Alexander, Pittsburg, Kans, sup.... 
Iron and steel workers 7518, sup 
Freight handlers 9292, sup ...... seinen 
Laborers prot 864, tax, aug............ 
Coa! handlers 9022. tax, july ' 
Federal labor 8037, tax, july. 
Tanners prot 9112, tax, july 
Laborers prot 8944, tax, july 
Federal labor 9271, sup. 
Federal labor 9257, sup.. 
Iron workers 9334, sup 








ppenneniaennsemnpuenbssenens - — iy, at, — 








os 












Sledge swingers 9380, SUP............ - 
Metal weather strip workers 9381, sup 

~ deral labor 9382, sup... Siintiehea 

Carriage and wagon workers ‘intl, ‘sup suaiticean 

Boilermakers hel pers 8967, sup............ = 
tn LO” ee ‘ 
Federal labor 81: 29, ID citccernennenetenesinienetmpeinan 
Federal labor 8398, tax, aug, $3.35; sup, =: 25 
Federal labor 8215, tax, aug, $1. 35: sup, $ 
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Watch workers 6961, tax, july saasielians 
Soda and mineral water bottlers am, tax, 
ic i TI i ociatinc tasininsintibeneianinh teapiiniandaisigiton 
Federal labor 8166, tax, j,j, a, 8,0, n, d, 00; J, 
f, m, a, m, j,j, a, "Ol, $23.50; ‘assess, O0e........ 
Federal labor 8166 sup, $4.50; assess, $1.50..... 
Coal handlers 7425, tax, a, m, j.... 
Molders helpers 8293, tax, aug.......... 
Federal labor 8811, tax, aug.............. 

Federal labor 9083, tax, july 
Federal labor 8221, tax, aug.......... 
Powder workers 8747, tax, m, j, a, 
Federal labor 9150, tax, aug........... 
Bleachery workers 9211, tax, july , 
Peekskill, N Y, trades and ‘labor coune il, 
tax, a, m,j ekenanienniennes ‘ = —_ 
Federal labor 7241, tax, ‘aug... 
Federal labor 8913. tax, "july 
Federal! labor 8356, tax, m, i,j 
Steel cabinet workers 72 04, tux, a 
Federal labor 8750, sup.......... 
Federal labor 8750, sup..................... 
Car builders 927 74, sup... a 
Hosiery workers 8853, sup 
Building laborers 8430, tax, july 
Oystermens union 8201 tax, july wane 
Iron molders helpers 7321, tax, aug............ 
Federal labor 8805, tax, Jj, a............ 
Laborers prot 8119, tax; aug.. 
Blacksmith helpers 6931, tax, july raat 
Belt pump workers 8671, tax, J, a, 8, O, n, d.. 
Federal labor 8848, sup.............2.. 
Cambridge, Mass, central labor ‘union, ‘sup 
Federal labor 9383, sup... 
Street and building laborers #147, 
Natl bric - menen alliance, tax, 
ASSESS, $7! 
Federal labor 8087, tax, july. 
Hodcarriers 8501, tax, m,J,j, a....... 
Federal labor 8620, tax, QUG......... 
Federal labor 87%, tax, july.. 
Federal labor 8812, tax, july... 
Troy, N Y, central federation of labor, 
it, m, a, m,j,j, a, 8, 0, n,d, "01 
Federal labor dee, tax, aug.. 
Laborers prot 8538, tax, aug. 
Blacksmiths and boilermakers helpe rs 9032, 








tax, i 
July, $5; 


+ Wax, 





WUBPP...0..0cevecovoreveesosonscovevevcess cegsesseseeseusestseeecsooses 
Ottumwa, Iowa, trades and mengeshenanmnantinnds 

ED casas oe . 
Laborers yrot 8856, ‘tax, ‘aug, #2. . sup, 40c.. 






Gloveworkers 8722, tax, july, : 

Federal labor 9104, tax, aug.. 

Chas J Thain, sup...... 

Federal labor 72 217, tax, sept, “300 to may, Ol, 
$6.80; assess, 85c...... 

Federal labor 9135, tax, ‘aug, $3 50; 
$3.5 


“7 $1.49 


USSESS, 


Pensacola, F la, tax, 


Ce entral_ trades coune il, 
Sy Se 
Laborers prot 8670, tax, aug. 
Federal labor 9012, tax, july........ 
Baker C ity, Oregon, central labor union, sup 
Federal labor (colored) 9384, sup.. 
Tubeworkers 9385, sup 
Tubeworkers 9386, sup..... 
Tin plate workers intl, charter outtit . 
Assorters and packers eee : 
Laborers prot 8079, sup... sinies 
Federal labor 8228, assess.... 
Federal labor 8785, | tax, July, $5.40; ‘assess 
Boilermakers and machinists he — rs W027 

tax, a,8..... am . 
Molders he ipe rs "8308, ‘tax, july. — 

Scale workers 7592, tax, july. pavnauenvercones 
Slaters and tile roofers 91 37, tax, 3. 2 o~- 
Window glass snappers 9038, tax, —e- 
Federal labor 8909, tax, apr..... : 
Bolt workers 9198, tz Ux, aug ianinaneets seenmnanne 
Federal labor 7112, tax, j,j deaiiaiandie 
Federal labor 8297, tax, aug 
Actors nati prot union, tax, J, ¢ 
Fruit and raisin packing ‘house employes 

9387, Sup... 
Federal labor “8986, sup. 
Ship carpenters and joiners 929%, hang eccves 
Powder workers 7521, sup..... ini 
Cap makers 9357 , tax, ES 
Powder makers 8742, tax, july, ane 75; sup, $1 
Building laborers 9177, sup..... 
Mosaic and encaustic tile lay 

on account... 
Federal labor 8443, tax, j,a ; 
Sait workers 9109, tax, j, Jj, $1. 40; assess, 70c. 
Federal labor 8907, tax, aug.. : rah 
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Federal labor 8646, tax, f, m, a, m, Jj, J 
Blast furnace workers ‘s028, tax, aug...... 
— arriers and mortar ‘mixers 9071, 





ax, 





#0 RARE Diab ceathenss 

Hazle ton, Pa, central labor union, ‘tax, ‘m, ‘a, 
m, J, ja sndicahtnameanits 

Intl wood carvers usso, tax, j, ‘.. 

Milk dealers 8704, tax, a, m, J, j, a, "$41.655 | us- 
sess, 95c 

Federal labor 7513, ‘tax July, $1.5 : Asse Ss : $1. 50 

Federal labor 7154, tax, june, $1.85; sup, $4.50 

Blacksmith helpers 8090, sup.. : 

Federal labor 9182, sup ..... .... 





Newsboys and buootblacks 8607, tax, m, j, J, 
$7.50; sup, 85e...... sbeee 
Sailmakers prot e282, tax, ‘july, $1.30; as- 
I cisintsnideiontoniiincinvnstaathbditieienitenadinions. <aune 


Fede ral labor R600, ‘tax, aug. 
Hodecarriers 388, sup.......... 
Federal labor 9889, sup ... 
Tube workers 9300, sup 
Federal labor 9087, sup 
Ice workers 9329, sup ...... 
Federal labor 8329, sup ..... 
Bootblacks prot 9277, sup.. 
Tube workers 9375, sup.. ‘ 
Blast furnace worke rs 8993, » on salicanaveenerneet 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, aug, 50; sup, 50e 
Hard wood floor layers and helpers 075, 
tax, may, We; SUP, $1.75............c0ceeccereeeee 
Chainmakers nat! UNION, ASSESB..........00-.00000+ 
Journeymen bakers and “confectioners intl, 
SII isiuhiek ondshsieidsiibienamendibiansicicasenmnanioniannivenseners 
Shirt, waistand laundry workers, assess, on 
account 
W hitewashers 9021, tax, m, j, $1.80; assess, ‘$2 
Shingle weavers 904, tax, m, Jj, Jj,$il. "20; atl 0c 
Federal labor 9300, tax, aug..................0000 
Aluminum workers 8261, tax, july 
Powder workers 9044, tax, j, j,a 
Federal labor 9116, tax, aug 
Stablemens prot 9046, tax, m, J+J 
Boilermakers helpers 9073, a 
Electrical workers 9299, tax, J, é 
Laborers prot 7544, tax, m, . J. 
Federal labor 8971, tax; aug... 
Federal labor 8660, tax, j, Jj, a 
Federal labor 7110, tax, aug 
Federal labor 8367, tax, ve 
Federal labor = 50, tax 































Federal labor 8092, sup 
Foundry chippers and iaborers 9173, 
Marble workers 9801, SUD................c0.sssecesceees 
Iron and steel workers 249, ass Sater 
Laborers prot 8538, aSS@SS..................:cceceeeeeeees 
Ironworkers 9261, assess 
Stone rammers 7219, assess a 
Foundry chippers and helpers 9122, assess... 
Federal labor 8652, tax, july, $1; assess, $1.. 
Federal labor 8519, tax, aug, $3; assess, $4. 50.. 
Natl cotton mule spinners asso, tax, aug, $9; 
III III is cussianatranaiioniaisdbiinninnenncatene 
Powder workers 8886, tax, aug, $1; assess, $1 
Window glass snappers 9054, wax, july......... 
Federal labor 9108, tax, july 
Elmira, N Y, central trades and labor as- 
sembly, tax, f, m, a, m,j, 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax, 
Sawsmiths union 7173, tax, j, a, s 
Mosaic and encaustic tile layers and help- 
ers, tax, f, m, a, m, 
Federal labor 8193, tax, a, m, j, j 
Street and building laborers 7007, sup 
Hodcarriers 6266, sup........ . 
Federal labor 8203, sup.. 
Federal labor 9359, sup 
Masons tenders 7176, sup 
Laborers prot 9326, sup...... Sicieanas 
Federal labor 7481, tax, June, $4; sup, $ " 
Federal labor 8093, tax, aug, $1; sup, $1......... 
Cement workers, 9302, SUP. ...........cccccccceceecee oe 
Amal assn iron, steel and tin workers 
SII ntahiccicsasnanasdannadsiiienanisinndetanetistectibitascenessetean 
Tunnel miners 8295, assess.. 
Federal labor 8536, assess 
Horsenail makers pand b, 6170, assess.. 
Intl bro electrical workers, tax, Jj, a, 8.. : 
Federal labor 9294, tax, JULY..............ccccceecseee 
Shenandoah, Pa, central trades and labor 
assembly, tax, m, Jj, Jj 
Coal handlers 8255, tax, aug.. 
Car By molders and helpers 7229, tax, j, 




















aug. 
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Fire dept employes 8846, tax, july.. 
Schwartz and Jerkowski, adv AM F E D, aug 
Hull and co, adv, AM FED, aug................... 
Furnace workers 8872, assess = nea 
Federal labor 8250, assess......... 
Hodcarriers 8773, assess. , 
Clay workers 8475, ASSESS satin 
Federal labor 8060, assess... 
Snappers prot 8876, assess ..... 
Tin phate workers intl, assess 
Federal labor 9222, assess..... mintialapiaeeiene 
Federal labor S809, tax, aug, $2. 205 : assess, $2.15 
Iron and steel bridge and building mate rial 
workers 8290, tax, m, j, j, $4.80; ussess, $1.60 
Fede ral labor so, taux, m, a, m, Jj, $3; : asse Ss, 
i aes 
Laborers prot 7435, tax, 
_ ) & Sxcetesanee: een 
Snappe PS prot W36, LAX, AU ...........cceeeeceees 
Federal labor 9008, tax, aug...... siinahciiaes 
Federal labor 64182, tux, Mm, a, mM, i,J.iys s,$ 
assess, 75¢ 
Hod carriers 9115 5, tax, j, et $i. 70; “wSSESS, , BC 
Wool sorters and gr rade *rs 0025, tax, aug ; 
Locomotive mechanics helpers 9154, tax, july 
Piqua, Ohio, trades and labor council, tax, 
Is NA Uh cdilisiseihila tii atiatectaldine caaipabibinmenboenendslapnaninninedniniiiede 
U nited metal workers intl, tax, july. . 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, m, J) j 
Horsenail makers p and b 6170, sup ike 
| gene labor 7231, sup. : 
Cap workers 9357, sup...... 
Marble workers 8834, sup 
Ship drillers 9087, sup.. 
St Augustine, Fla, trades and labor union, 








m, Se ae a, s, o, n, d 





















I 

Federai labo sup, “40c; “asses: 
Marble cutters 1393, —_ aibieeensial 
Federal labor 9394, sup .. i 
Laborers prot 7507, sup...............00+ 
Bottlers prot 8647, sup............ cama 
Lawrence, Kans, central labor. union, ‘sup. 
Me Keesport, Pa, federated trades council ap 
Laborers prot 9396, ——_—_—_ ae 
Laborers prot 9395, sup............ a 
Tubeworkers 9347, sup , 
Mack & Co, adv AM FED, m, 





) i See 
Coal employes 7483, 
Federal labor 9079, assess 
Federal labor 8297, assess 
Federal labor 841, assess 
Powdermakers 8746, assess... 








Freight clerks 7317, tax, j, 2 a, $15; assess, $5 
Federal labor 8337, tax, aug, 90c; assess, 90c... 
Federal labor 9256, tax, july, $2.50; assess, 


ii isiasicsstacenniantniele-aida Nedeneibseiinissingtedsiiinineitinintaainunina 
Amal meate utters ‘and bute her workmen, 
tax, m, j, $30; sup, $10.86 ’ 
C lothsponge rs, reflnishe aS and he lpers 9100, 
tax, m,j,j,a 
Federal! labor 9202, tax, july sSieaipaieiaiinamal 
Brotherhood of painters, decorators 
paperhangers, tax, j, @.............0000 
Shipwrights, caulkers and i ship joine rs 88: 28, 
Bee TUE cncvsncodtestessinenaons 
Teamdrivers intl, tax, —— 
Tanners and curriers ae tax, july 
Elgin, Ill, trades council, tax, a, m, j,j, a, 8 
Federal labor 7051, tax, a, m, j, i, a, ee 
Street railway laborers 8876, tax, july - 
Milk condensers 91538, tax, july...... an 
Federal labor 9068, tax, a, m, j, j, a.. 
oe mineral mine workers, tax, a, m, 
J,J.% . 
Horsenail, makers 7073, sup, 5 0c; as 
Blac — helpers 9151, tax, july, 


and 








ss, $3 ae 


; Sup, 





ais r workers S144, sup.. 
Federal labor 8019, sup 
Glove workers 8380, sup.. 
Iron and steel workers 9249, sup... 
Marble workers 8481, sup......... ee 
Paper mill employes 9306, sup....... 
Laborers prot 9317, sup.. 
Rubber workers 8753, tax, j, | 
Federal labor 9240, tax, july ; 
Federal labor 8805, assess 

Poultry dressers 8659, sup.. 
Federal labor 6854, sup... 
Federal labor 9184, sup 

Federal labor 8198, assess.. 
Billers prot 8870, ass 
Federal labor 8365, asse 
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<= $0. Federal labor 8879, assess.................. $1 25 8. Organizing expenses, J H Carver.. $5 00 
7 = Federal labor 8901, assess............. 6 00 Organizing expenses, A H Bescho 32 05 
or 17 Intl assn allied metal mechanics, tax, m, a, Organizing expenses, J F Mahoney 13 04 
7h aaa cect la elaaloninehnabigiial 73 33 5. Postage on AM FED, Post office.......... 30 00 
3 % Furnace workers 9367, sup...... —_ 6 60 6. Organizing expenses, Thomas F Tracy 100 00 
] % Federal labor 8714, tax, July, 90c¢; sup, 75c..... 1 65 Organizing expenses, A H Beschor.... . 38 23 
1 0 Iron chippers 7573, assess.............c060cc0 > 87 Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson...... 43 26 
3 0 Iron chippers 7573, assess, sup..... 74 Organizing expenses, William Warner......... 6 50 
a Iron chippers 7573, sup..... siecaadae 25 Organizing expenses, William F Miller.. 14 88 
” w La Fayette, Ind, central labor union, tax, a, Organizing expenses, D F Kennedy... 65 90 
“ ih Oh Aen SOI TI oni concn ancnsinieiaeiichipeconecomnanend 3 75 Organizing expenses, C P Davis..................... 00 
4 60 Federal labor 8877, tax, j, j, a, 37. "10; ‘sup, 50c.. 7 60 7. On account machinists assessment, George 
3 Miller organ co, adv, FED, Be Bierevercasscacenssaseve 6 67 RA TER 3,219 42 
6 Horsenail makers 86538, assess... ai-enennaannne 1 00 Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.. , ae 10 15 
p 40 Shingle weavers 709, tax, j, J, 317.50; assess, Organizing expenses, H S W hitman. 10 00 
6 2 $8.75...... satihniniaiatadiians . 26 25 Organizing expenses, J D Pierce....... #0 00 
eos Federal labor 8139,tax july, $7. 15 90 Organizing expenses, R E McLean... 63 50 
30 00 Federal labor 6415, tax ,aug,$3.1i 6 30 10. Telegrams, Postal Tel Cable Co....... 62 10 
~ Intl bro of sta firemen, tax, June, $12.10; Organizing expenses, H F DeGour.. 50 00 
o 4 8 RE ei Re 198 60 Organizing expenses, E E Erdman 1 20 
2% U phoiste rers intl union of N A, tax, j, J, 15 00 Organizing expenses, Samuel Ross 683 25 
6 00 Upholsterers intl union, assess. 46 75 Organizing expenses, J H Riley.. 10 00 
= Cloth hat and cap makers 9181, tax, at 12. Organizing expenses, A R Hopkins oes ‘ 5 00 
= aS | wet Os 1 20 13. 1 box carbon, $3.50; repairs, $5; 1 ribbon, “The; 
16 Ladies straw and wool hat workers 7534, 1 doz erasers, $ 1 doz ribbons, $7; Smith 
ad 1 EES EET RET I ERE MEI AR 25 Premier Co............... 17 25 
2 50 Quarry workers 8238, tax, AUZ.............-c0- sees 26 25 Ice, American Ice Co . 270 
8 00 Ship and steamboat joiners 8186, tax, aug.. 7 70 Toilet supplies, Columbia Towel Supply Co 450 
90 00 Lumbermens union 9342, tax, aug................ 57 Printing aug AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
5 00 Life insurance agents 8755, tax, j, @...... , 15 T'<  ._ { sero 385 74 
1 25 Car workers 9397, sup............ seukeeane . 10 00 Natl Press Intelligence Co, clippings for Am 
5 00 Tube workers 9385, sup...... 3 05 FIRED sscnnacesconmnpuenpannntaparuneannesinanunerntennsesneninenmn 5 00 
1 00 Hodcarriers 6266, assess...... ; 1 30 200 boxes no 2, $24; 25 boxes no 1, $2; 
mnt Miners tool workers 9063, tax, aug. 35 TEI iss decneepseinemneninshiaiohiahbtnanaenaitmeniebamintatesini 26 00 
Federal labor 9195, tax, i. ~ 1 80 Printing 500 manuals, $7.25; 284 100-page led- 
5 00 Marble workers 8664, tax, june : 2 25 gers, $127.80; Globe Printing Co...............- 135 05 
19 Raleigh, N C, central labor union, tax, J, 8 8 25 Express, US Express Co . 104 96 
10 00 $l. Shingle weavers 9398, sup..... 10 00 14. 1 no 9 electro and cut cabinet; National 
10 00 Federal labor 9399, sup.......... 10 00 | EE 18 75 
50 Federal labor 9400, sup.. ai 10 00 Organizing expenses, John Blue 12 20 
25 Powder makers 8742, assess... 8 75 Postage on AM FEDERATIONIST, Post office 2 08 
5 00 Bill posters and distributers 7418, ASSESS 200 Organizing expenses, I C Roberts........... , 25 00 
5 00 House shorers and movers 7417, assess.. 3 00 Organizing expenses, F J Ballard.. . 18 75 
10 00 Bottling house employes 7430, tax, aug, $1.30; One year’s salary, John B sgaaee. treasurer 200 00 
10 0 OL RE AE LTE TELE EL ETL IR 260 Organizing expenses, Cal Wyatt.................... 28 25 
5 00 Sewer and water pipe laborers 9152, tax, aug 8 75 Ex penses as delegate yA trades and 
37 50 Button makers 7546, tax, aug..................cceeeee 2 05 labor congress, John B O’Brien .................. 100 00 
: Natl asso of steam fitters und helpers, ion, Organizing expenses, F L Schwartz.. as 25 00 
75 00 a 5 00 Organizing expenses, P H Kehoe..... : a 400 
3 Mass 250 Organizing expenses, H H Caldwell.............. 100 00 
1 6 Federal labor 8564, sup 100 = =15, 2,000 2c — env, $12.80; 2,000 lc stamps, 
2 95 Federal labor 7155, sup .. 3 75 Se SN ITI astosnscininisesiamsnaeasiininnntn ‘srintionneneeens 62 80 
3 60 Federal labor 7146, sup 5 00 Organizing expenses, F C Roberts ... 80 00 
115 Sulphide and beater workers 9132, sup.. : 1 00 Organizing expenses, J F Mahoney 31 74 
20 00 Laborers prot 8962, tax, aug, $10; sup, saa 15 00 Organizing expenses, B H Willis ............ ..... 22 00 
1 80 Holyoke, Mass, central labor union, sup, Organizing expenses, W H Clay.. " 25 50 
payment protested check.........................0. 6 52 Organizing expenses, F C Roberts. Liat 100 00 
5 00 Federal labor @118, assess .................<..-.00cece000 2 40 Organizing expenses, E Raymond Reese...... 3479 
Blast furnace workers 8993, tax, aug, $3. DD; 16. Organizing expenses, John Biue........... panini 61 5 
10 80 assess, $3.50................ 700 Organizing expenses, H W Potter.. woianaans 10 41 
Milkmens pro i71,tax, ‘aug, $1.25; assess, $1.2 25 250 Organizing expenses, F J Weber.... me 49 55 
1 30 Tackmakers 8557, tax, aug.............. 1 80 Organizing expenses, H F DeGour. 50 00 
1 45 Ice cream salesmen and workers 8258, ‘tax, Organizing expenses, R E McLean .. bs 35 40 
COE, SR Se ee ER RATA 6 95 Organizing expenses, John Blue....... pnendent 10 00 
6 68 Boile rmakers and iron ship builders 9052, 17. Organizing expenses, M Donnelly.. f 5 00 
Bi, Hines: cancensnesnensdsenienncsinunninaneeotennesinmmsnenan 21 60 Organizing expenses, Lizzie M Holmes _ 10 00 
9 15 Laborers prot 8724, ‘tax, sept, $1. 70; ‘sup, 2 ‘ 1 95 Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty........ - 65 40 
8 00 Federal labor 8491, assess........................ 8 00 Organizing expenses, G S Warren.................. 5 00 
1 8 mee f A.HitnersSons,adv, AM FE D,m, i, jya 20 00 On account commission advertisements, 
5 00 Ie SONI, GINIIN inic<sasccvocesesccecsssntenesccmasensces 8 70 NE I cca nerternnenhie: sornndaseninrnseemcegnnats 500 00 
3 00 Subscriptions to AM FED.. saints wile ieietiaas 23 65 1 qr neostyle stencil paper, $ $1 .75; bot varnish, 
1 50 — 20c; 44 doz ink pads, 25c; ‘lib neostyle ink, 
2 65 Data .....crcceee nbn ecspneseeniens . --» $11,398 68 a 445 
6 19. 200 10-c stamps, $20; 200 5-c stamps, $10; 200 4-c 
EXPENSES. stamps, $8; Post a 38 00 
5 00 August Organizing expenses, J F Mahoney............ 19 35 
3 75 1, One month’s rent in advance, Wm Garrett.. 62 00 Organizing expenses, W H Clay.... 48 90 
Postage on AM FED, Post Offiee........-. 11 88 Organizing expenses, H W Smith.. 13 95 
P rinting 25,000 env, $30.75; 800 postals, 2 ‘side: s, Organizing expenses, W F Smith ......... 100 00 
$2; 4,000 passwords, $10; 100 env, 2 sides, $1; 20. Organizing expenses, H W Potter. ..... 10 86 
100 constitutions, granite paving cutters, Organizing expenses, P H Strawhun. 14 &2 
$5; 2.000 2-c env, $2.50; 1,000 env, 33; (local) Organizing expenses, Herman Robins 35 00 
10,000 why, $21; Trades Unionist................. 75 25 Organizing expenses, Thomas Flynn.. 190 00 
| Organizing expenses, J G Hodgson....... me 17 25 Org: nizing expenses, Cal Wyatt 31 10 
Organizing expenses, EK Ruymond Reese...... 22 2 100 spec ial delivery, $10; 2,000 2-c env , $42.80; 
Organizing expenses, J J MceManus.. nape 1 95 Be ee III. ccs suinisinenconneiavessenuninenmienimeses 52 80 
Organizing expenses, W F Smith... 100 00 21. Organizing expe nses, SD Nedrey 182 00 
A »propriated to leather workers of A,amal, Organizing expenses, Thomas ames “ 10 00 
{ ‘red Cahill...... EEL DT IID SE 100 00 Organizing expenses, CJ Thain............ sis 3 80 
5 Organizing expe nses, ‘J L Feiltman..... 19 40 Organizing expenses, C P Davis... “ 50 00, 
0 Organizing expenses, Stewart Wood 5 00 Organizing expenses, Sam Simon... 5 00 
. 40 3, Cuts for AM FED, Maurice Joyce Eng co...... 86 21 22. Organizing expenses, Chas P Lynch..... ...... 2 20 
15 Organizing expenses, C A Diebi............. sl 5 5 Organizing expenses, T F Tracy ..... omnes 100 00 
00 Organizing expenses, Daniel Stampe r a 5 00 Organizing expenses, B H Willis 12 00 
35 Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty.............. 33 20 On account machinists assess, Geo Preston.. 716 20 
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(Riggs) protested check and fee, Riggs Natl 
Bank...... we a 

Proteste “d chee k and fee e , Riggs Natl Bank 

Refused check, Riggs Natl Bank..... mn 


. Organizing expenses, A Furuseth 


Telegraphic charges on money, F Morrison 

Organizing expenses, Cal a 

Organizing expenses, H F DeGour.. 

Organizing expenses, Willis P Mason 

Organizing expenses, Lewis Burkert 

Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty 

On account of carpenter work, Donaldson & 
Heisley eee 

Translating literature, W L Elterich 

144 doz rolls pi oer for ‘adding machine, H J 
Gensler, jr 

Organizing e xpe nse s, W B Kissinger 

Organizing expe nses,. J D Pierce 

Photograph for AM Freep, A M Holt.. 

Organizing expenses, John Blue. 

Organizing expenses, Frank L Rist 





. Organizing expenses, J F Mahoney 


Organizing expenses, R E McLean. 
Postage on AM FED, Post office.... 
Organizing expenses, H W Potter 
Organizing expenses, H H Caldwell. 
Organizing expenses, W H Clay.. 
Newspaper for office, McGregor & Ashicy. 


. On account of machinists assess, Geo 


Preston. 

Organizing expenses, F red L Schwartz 

Organizing expenses, William Eyre 

Organizing expenses, MD Flaherty... 

Postage on AM FED, Post office...... 

Postage on AM FED, Post office.......... 

Filters $5.50; {tumblers 20c; 2 etched tumble rs 
50c; | tray, 45c; LS P ice pitcher, $6; Charles 
R. Edmonston es 

Organizing expenses, Santiago Igle sias isis 

On account of — nters work, Donaldson 
and Heisley STE A EE en 

Organizing e xpe nses , He rman Robinson.. 

Organizing expenses, H F DeGour....... 

Organizing expenses, W F Smith.......... 

Organizing expenses, J G Hodgson.. 

Organizing expenses, 8 D Nedrey. 

4,000 1-c, $10; 1,000 2-c, $20; 1,000 2 env, $42.80: 
HCE casterday ia saasadadiebich dial icdecaaiedennesdeniemicseaioehisiin 

On account of printing, Patton & Hubbard 

Organizing e x pense BF PF TERS cccecces0s. 

Expenses trip to P ittsburg, Frank Morrison 

Expenses for the month of august, Samuel 
Gom pers i 

Expenses textile workers confere nee, N Y, 
BaF IIIs ccscubinintancponihpeimnicesniandntaneeonenienentes 

1 month’s salary,' Samuel Gompers, preside nt 

1 month's salary, Frank Morrison, secretary 

5 weeks salary, G B Squires............... 

5 weeks” salary, DF Manning 

4 wecks’ salury, L A Sterne..... uiadnetiiensie 

5 weeks’ salary, E A Sutton.................. ‘ 

6 weeks’ salary, E H Skelly.................. ; 

3 weeks’ salary, | ; 

1 week and 5 days’ salary, A Z Coblentz. 

1 week’s salary, B A White..... ‘ 

2 weeks’ salary, L V Roberts... 

i week and 5 days’ salary, Z Brinker. 

1 week and 5 days’ salary, Be I cxonsessas 

5 weeks’ salary, M M Webster, stenographer 

6 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer... 

5 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer..... 

1 week and 3 days’ salary,A. E Atwood,sten- 
ographer ..... 

4 weeks and 5 days’ salary, A G Russell, 
stenographer................. 

5 weeks’ salary, RY Garre tt, stenographe r. 

6 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, ste hographer ae 

4 weeks and sdays’ salary, A L McCoy,ste n- 
IS © aerucennenstnncctanenevesnisgunne 

2 weeks and 2 days’ salary, T N Cockrane... 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 

1 week’s salary, R C Shelse, stenographer.. 

8 weeks and 3 days’ salary, A 8 Boswell 

8 weeks’ salary, E Valesh sceipsipepsiaiatencte-iasenniiniet 

Organizing expenses, F C Roberts... 

Organizing expenses, J F Kennedy... ei i 

Extra postage, 7lc; hauling FED, $5.25; mag- 
azine AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, $1.05; 
sending m 0, 5c; screws, 5c; repairs on 
typewriter, 25c; long distance tel message, 
$2.65; keys, 45c; pins, 25c; adv Star, 7! 
rack, 20c; express, $6.12; tickets 
INE I aisancs vciciwscnketssetsskipuekenetaens 































56 02 


102 80 


55 05 
23 95 
J 


13 00 


28 56 


$16,505 16 


Balance on hand August 1.... 


Expenses for the month of August... 


Balance on hand September 1.. 


RECAPITULATION. 
seitillaiebubianiadniaiaicat . $5,196 48 
«+» 11,398 68 





Total.. 





FRANK MORRISON, 


Secretary, American Federation of labor, 





$3,295 45 














Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 
Always 


BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 


, ve Uniform 
rows Inimitable 
‘a ~=CU nique 


Sold at all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 























When 
you play with 













Grand Prix, 


Paris, 1900. 


Playing 
Cards 
You hold GOOD CARDS. 


“Card Games and How to Play Them” a 
120 page book mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle boxes, or five 2c. stamps. 
Dept. THE U. S. PLAYING CarD Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 












Goddess of Liberty 
trade-mark ace 
on every pack. 


Sold by Dealers 
from Greenland 
to Australia. 





0) 





196 48 


,398 68 
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